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ON BEETHOVEN AND HIS “ MISSA 
SOLEMNIS.” 


By Fr. NIeEcks. 


BEETHOVEN towers, as a tone-poet, above all the 
composers who have lived before and after him. 
There have been artists of superior constructive 
owers, and of greater specifically musical genius; 
But in height, depth, and width of mental and emo- 
tional compass Beethoven stands a giant amongst 
pigmies. Even such men as Bach and Mozart 
do not reach his height, fathom his depth, and cover 
his width. With Bach thought is as yet too much 
fettered by form, and his spiritual nature, beautiful 
as it is in its religious faith and fervour, its loving, 
lovable humility, its good-natured joyousness, and 
homely humour, lacks the Promethean boldness, the 
rapturous exaltation, the strong passion, and the 
humour that smiles with a bruised heart, which dis- 
tinguish Beethoven. And Mozart, the amor ac 
deliciae generis humani, might he not have uttered the 
words put by Robert Browning into the mouth of 
Andrea del Sarto ?— 


I can do with my pencil what I know 

What I see, what at bottom of my heart 

I wish for, if I ever wish so deep— 

Do easily, too—when I say, perfectly, 

I do not boast, perhaps * = 
* * 


* x 

No sketches first, no studies, that’s long past: 

I do what many dream of all their lives 

—Dream? strive to do, and agonise to do, 

And fail in doing. 
Indeed, with Mozart’s art, too, “all is silver-grey, 
placid and perfect ;” and had he lived to know the 
full-grown Beethoven, thoughts might have arisen 
within him similar to those of Andrea del Sarto :—- 


The worse! 
I know both what I want and what might gain: 
And yet how profitless to know, to sigh 
‘*Had I been two, another and uae 
Our head would have o’erlooked the world!” 
* * cs 


Well, I can fancy how he did it all, 

Pouring his soul, with kings and popes to see, 

Reaching, that heaven might so replenish him, 

Above and through his art—for it gives way. 
Whilst thus extolling the personality of the youngest 
of the three composers, I tacitly admit, of course, 
that Bach and Mozart possessed excellencies un- 
attained and unattainable by Beethoven. Also, 
in saying that Mozart might have used the words 
of Andrea del Sarto, I must not be understood 
to hold these men up as parallel natures. Indeed, 
the discovery and pointing out of resemblances, 
although often pleasing as plays of fancy, and some- 
times useful as illustrations of one or a few qualities 
of the subjects compared, are on the whole of subor- 
dinate and doubtful advantage. For instance, it has 
become the custom to couple the names of Beethoven 
and Michael Angelo, of Mozart and Raphael together. 


’ Do you think our perception of their genius has 


thereby gained much in clearness? To be sure, we 
recognise in Mozart, as in Raphael, loveliness of 
outline, tenderness of feeling—in one word, an irre- 
sistible persuasive beauty; and in Beethoven, as in 
Michael Angelo, a severe, imposing grandeur, a 
strength that seems superhuman, and the expression 
of an individuality free from all narrowness and 
littleness. But these resemblances are only super- 
ficial, and leave the kernel untouched. Differences 
tell us much more; they are generally the charac- 
teristic points. One difference in the cases of Raphael 
and Mozart, of Beethoven and Michael Angelo, is 





already expressed by the fact of their not practising 
the same art. That it is a radical difference will be 
evident at least to all those who have reflected on 
the aims and capabilities of the respective arts, and 
are not believers in Johnson’s definition of genius, as 
‘“‘a greater general capacity accidentally determined 
to a particular direction.” As, however, we are here 
not concerned with the wider question implied in a 
comparison between art and art, we will now return 
to the main road, and confine ourselves to indi- 
viduals of the same kind—to musicians. 

Mozart’s mental and artistic constitution, then, 
manifested itself by an easy and abundant produc- 
tion; and that of Beethoven by a “pouring” of 
his soul, an ardent “ reaching,” a striving at times 
agonising, but never ending in failure. ‘* The insight 
and stretch” of the latter were “‘ out of” the former; 
whilst the silver-grey tints, the placidity, and the 
peculiar perfection of the former were “out of” the 
latter. Indeed, it could not be otherwise; these 
individual qualities are incompatibilities. 

If as musicians we may disagree as to who was the 
greater of the two, as men we must award the palm 
to Beethoven—to him who aimed higher and strove 
more nobly. It is the spiritual contents that give a 
work of art real and lasting value. The works of 
Mozart exemplify this. His dramatic works, if we 
except his youthful attempts and the uninspired 
‘‘ La Clemenza di Tito,” are as fresh and as vigorous 
now as when they were first performed. The same 
may be said of some of his symphonies and works of 
chamber-music, of those parts of the ‘‘ Requiem” 
that are his, and also, with certain reservations, of a 
few of his concertos, &c. But the greater number of 
his works had but a short-lived existence, which can- 
not be attributed to bad workmanship. And this 
brings us face to face with the popular belief—which 
is but a prejudice—that musical works are more sub- 
ject to the rule and fate of fashion than literary ones. 

The cause of the inferiority of music in regard to 
the number of surviving works of past ages must be 
sought in the greater youth of the musical art. A 
survey of the index of any history of literature will, 
however, show that the old books that are not sleep- 
ing their last sleep on the dusty shelves of libraries, 
undisturbed except by curious students, are compara- 
tively few. When literature had produced its Dante, 
music was still in its childhood, and had, as it were, 
scarcely left off making mud-pies; when the world 
was dazzled with the splendour of the renaissance 
of architecture, sculpture, and painting, music was 
at school drudging away at its grammar, or breaking 
its head over the solution of mathematical problems 
and logical subtleties with which it delighted to 
puzzle its friends, giving only here and there signs of 
having something to say worth saying, if it only knew 
how to say it. Even Palestrina’s art—so much ex- 
tolled, justly from an historical, perhaps also from 
an ecclesiastical, point of view, but rather admirable 
for its negative qualities (looking backward to what 
music had been) than for its positive ones (looking 
forward to what it ought to be or might be)—has 
very little in common with our art. It does not yet 
transcend the emotional capabilities of architecture. 
The proportions of tones and tone-combinations pro- 
duce an impression of repose and grandeur, but the 
power of expressing the subtle and strong, the simple 
and complex, the more intimate and definite feelings, 
which our modern music possesses, and which in- 
sures to it such a high position among its sister-arts, 
is foreign to, and unsuspected by, the earlier one, 
in which matter had still the ascendency over mind. 

At what timedid music come ofage? Thisisa diffi- 
cult question which I will not attempt to answer here. 
But when that event took place, music had still to 
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forget much it had learned in the schools, acquire 
much by experience and self-observation, and sow its 
wild oats besides, before it attained the age of wise 
discretion, and with it independent thoughts and 
natural manners. Having at last reached this point, 
it became the equal of the sister-arts, and thenceforth 
the same claims might be made on it as on them; 
and I think it was able to satisfy all those that were 
just. Indeed, from the time that music is some- 
thing more than a more or less pleasing combination 
of melodic lines and harmonic masses it produces 
as many immortal works as the other arts. It has 
been said of modes of speech that ‘those which owe 
their prevalence to modish folly die away ;” of man- 
ners, ‘that such as depend upon standing rela- 
tions and general passions are coextended with the 
race of man—but those modifications of life and 
peculiarities of practice which are the progeny 
of error and perverseness, or at best of some 
accidental influence or transient persuasion, must 
perish with their parents ;” of philosophy, that time 
effaces the fictions of opinions, and confirms the 
determination of nature; and of art, we may say 
that, if it plays only with the vapid fancies and 
hollow forms of individuals, nationalities, and ages, 
it will be as changeful as the fashions of dress and 
furniture, and like them in after-time valuable and 
interesting only to the collector of curiosities and 
to the antiquarian. The examples are many and 
various, the principle is one and the same: only the 
spirit liveth, all else must die. And here again the 
pre-eminence of Beethoven shows itself. Is there 
any other composer of whom, fifty years after his 
death, so many works have retained all their vigour 
and freshness? I venturetoanswer,no. Andthisis 
so because they are fuller of weighty thought and 
freer from the taints and frivolities of fashions and 
formulas than those of any other composer. This is 
the point I was making for. I hope the reader has 
not found the roundabout way in which I have led 
him too tiresome and too tedious. 

Hitherto I have spoken only of Beethoven’s pre- 
decessors, although I have already indicated that 
none of his successors equalled him in force of 
genius. As little as it can be said that Beethoven 
superseded Bach, Handel, Haydn, Gluck, and Mozart, 
as little can it be said that he forestalled Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Wagner, Liszt, Chopin and 
others, who all have more or less contributed to the 
enrichment of the musical,treasury. Nevertheless, 
with all these rivals, some of them formidable ones, 
he stands there on his high pedestal unshaken, and 
as we look up to him in wonder and awe, his colossal 
dimensions seem to be rather increasing than 
diminishing. 

The “ Missa solemnis” occupies almost as unique 
a position among Beethoven’s works as the composer 
among his brother artists. He himself calls it, in a 
letter to Ries, his greatest work; in the prospectus 
by which he invited subscribers it is described as his 
greatest and most successful work; and upon it he 
never ceased to look with particular satisfaction and 
pride. This Opus 123 seems to me the culminating 
pinnacle of that grand edifice which he erected with 
a life’s labour, and cemented with his heart’s blood. 
With reference to the Credo, Beethoven wrote on the 
cover of the MS. “ from the heart it has come, to the 
heart it shall penetrate.” This gives us a glimpse of 
how he regarded the work. We are still further 
enlightened by the manner in which he produced it. 
Alessandro Scarlatti is said to have set the Mass two 
hundred times to music, and the musical savant 
Glareanus relates of the composer Obrecht, thatin the 
course of a single night he could write with ease a whole 
Mass that would excite the admiration of the connois- 








seurs. Beethoven, on the other hand, composed only 
two Masses, and worked at the one now under dis- 
cussion for more than three years—from 1878 till the 
beginning of 1822—although, as he intended it for the 
installation of his pupil, the Archduke Rudolph, as 
Archbishop of Olmitz, which took place on March 20, 
1820, a stimulus was not wanting to urge him on. And 
he not only took time but also much trouble. Whilst 
working at it, his whole being seemed to assume another 
form, says Schindler. ‘I never saw Beethoven in a 
similar state of absolute detachment from the terres- 
trial world.” What a sight it must have been when, 
wild, dishevelled, faint with toil and twenty-four 
hours’ fasting, he came suddenly out of his room 
where he had shut himself in, and had been heard 
singing, shouting, and stamping, whilst composing 
the “Et vitam venturi” of the Mass! The godlikein 
the man, the memory of the divine idea dawning on 
the night of his human forgetfulness, was struggling to 
free itself from the dross under which it lay buried. 
Handel is a grand, broad-viewed, popular preacher; 
Bach a subtle, warm-hearted exponent of the word; 
Mozarta worldly curate, not without true piety, but ac- 
commodating ; Mendelssohn a sincere, sweet-tongued 
teacher of a religion of sentiment, pure although not 
deep; but Beethoven a sublime seer and mystic. 

In the opening bars of the “ Missa,” we enter, as 
it were, from the grand majestic portal into a wide 
and lofty cathedral. And there what impressive 
lessons do we learn, what unspeakable revelations do 
we receive from this ‘‘ God-intoxicated”” man! Now 
he fills our soul with awe, now with thankfulness, 
now with pity, now with contrition, now with rapture. 
The heavens open, and that infinite love which is the 
uniting bond of the immensity is revealed to us. If 
there is a language of mysticism, that language is 
music. Jacob Bohme and Swedenborg would have 
succeeded better in interpreting their meaning if they 
could have called the musical language to their aid. 
Of what avail can be the language of reasoning when 
you overstep the sphere of reasoning and enter the 
world beyond? To Beethoven the words of the Mass 
are no more than sign-posts that show him the way 
to regions undreamt of. Some people see only the 
posts and no writing on them; others see the writing 
and cannot read it; others again see and read, but 
have not earnestness, strength, or courage enough to 
follow out the direction—they sit down and rest 
beside the posts, or dispute about the spelling of the 
writing on them. Not so Beethoven. He advances 
boldly, indefatigably, searchingly, always in that 
ascending direction indicated, up into a purer atmo- 
sphere, out of the region of controversy. His church 
music is catholic in the fullest sense of the word, it 
is free from all admixture of sectarianism: it is 
Christianity in its purity. Whoever is a true man, 
be he a Christian, Jew, or Mahometan, can worship 
with Beethoven. 

I look upon the ‘ Missa solemnis” as a supple- 
ment to the ‘“‘ Choral Symphony” (although this was 
completed later)—as a higher solution of the problem 
of existence. In the Symphony the doubts, struggles, 
and sufferings of the individual are merged in the 
joy of love and universal brotherhood: in the Mass 
the import of what is there felt as a blind impulse is 
revealed in the fulness of its truth—the pride of self 
is resolved into humility at the sight of the immensity 
of the all-embracing unity. ‘I felt as if I were a 
worm, and had ceased to be aman.” This was the 
answer of the musical conductor Albrecht when, on 
returning to St. Petersburg from Germany, where he 
had heard the ‘* Missa solemnis,” he was asked what 
he thought of it. 

Emerson says that “‘ the world still wants its poet- 
priest, a reconciler, who shall not trifle with Shake- 
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_ speare the player, nor grope in graves with Sweden- 


porg the mourner.” But, I ask, has not the world 
such a poet-priest, such a reconciler, in Beethoven ? 


' Some may hesitate to answer the question in the 


affirmative, remembering, on the one hand, the 
words Emerson adds, “who shall see, speak, and 
act with equal inspiration ;” and, on the other hand, 
the faults and oddities of Beethoven, which take up 
so (as I think, unproportionately) large a space in 
his biographies. As, however, the whole life of 
Beethoven exhibits a uniform nobleness of aim, 
honesty of purpose, love of truth, depth of religion, 
self-devotion to duty, as even his very failings are 
virtues distorted by the influences of early mis- 
fortunes and bodily disease, there is nothing that 
disproves, and there are his works, those revelations 
of beauty and truth, that prove his faithful discharge 
of the office of “‘ poet-priest,”’ of ‘* reconciler.”’ 

These general remarks ought to be supple- 
mented by particular ones, and perhaps I may be 
permitted to give an analysis of the work another 
day. To those who are not acquainted with the 
‘Missa solemnis,” my assertions, unsupported by 
reference to chapter and verse, will no doubt appear 
rather high-pitched ; but I am confident that those 
who have had the privilege of being present at a per- 
formance of it will stand byme. The most extraordi- 
nary work of so extraordinary a man as Beethoven 
cannot be discussed in the same key as an examina- 
tion Cantata. 





HARMONY MODES. 
By JosePH GREEN. 


In the last two or three numbers of THE MusicaL 
Times there have appeared letters from corre- 
spondents on what they choose to describe as the 
“Notation of the German Sixth.” Theorists and 
musicians will have glanced at those letters with a 
certain awe and sense of weariness, and outsiders 
may have wondered what possible difference it could 
make whether we employ an E flat or a D sharp. 
The difference, however, is one of the vexed points in 
musical theory; it is like the two A A in the scale 
or the “big big D” and the lesser one. Since the 
establishment of what we are pleased to call the 
“new tonality,” each succeeding generation of 
theorists, musicians, and correspondents has had its 
say on certain obvious difficulties in that system— 
difficulties we are content to put out of sight by three 
practical devices: equal temperament, the fixed doh, 
and one method of transposition. Every little contri- 
bution to the science of acoustics, from Sauveur to 
Helmholtz, draws out a fresh line of skirmishers, 
who, from some fancied new standpoint, take their 
shots at the battered targets. We are now more 
than two centuries removed from the birth of Sauveur, 
and nearly seventeen years from the date of the 
first edition of the “Tonempfindungen,” and as 
far as can be seen the old targets are as staunch as 
ever. All that Helmholtz has done for us in proving 
that harmony and quality of sound are the same 
thing in kind, is enabling us to scientifically define 
certain intervals which mathematicians formerly 
classified according to ratio, and musicians by their 
effect; the latter often falling into the error of estimat- 
ing a consonance by its sweetness or zesthetical value. 
Even a theorist and philosopher of the last gene- 
ration, Virués y Spinola, considered the “ minor 
third” to be the only true consonance, and we have 
scarcely survived notions somewhat similar in regard 
to the major third. In theory books of quite recent 
date, we are also left in a little doubt as to whether, in 
the major diatonic scale, there is any dissonance 
beyond the “ second” and its inversion. 





In technical theory, which is much more than 
a thing of “beats” and “ upper partials,” musicians 
are quite right in classifying as dissonant only those 
intervals that imperatively require resolution. It 
is not a question of degree of dissonance. One second 
requires resolution as much as another, although the 
difference in degree of dissonance is enormous. An 
octave or fifth out of tune, the worst dissonance 
we have, cannot be resolved; it is simply adjusted. 
Augmented fifths and seconds in passing to sixths 
and thirds are called progressions rather than reso- 
lutions. These distinctions without differences are 
necessary in technical phraseology, because as soon 
as we get out of our acoustical * primer” into music 
—or motion—the main point is not the exact intona- 
tion of the separate interval, but to what scale does 
it belong—and where is it to go? In other words, 
at the very commencement of the question the scale 
asserts its pre-eminence. On that account we are 
still limited in “ pure harmony” to the triad, and 
have to complete the tetrads with added sounds, 
which are not necessarily harmony intervals. 

To use a very ancient expression, ‘‘ the harmonies 
of the scale” are to some extent pre-arranged by 
science and arithmetic. Without those invaluable 
aids we should have no bearings. The ratios of the 
tetrachordal basis of a scale may yet be considered 
as the first fact in music. A triad standing alone is 
barely a musical fact, unless we name its funda- 
mental, either tonic or dominant. A triad is like an 
abstract sound; and it is an imperfect representation 
of an abstract complex sound. 

Changing the tetrachordal basis of a system of 
scales is like changing the barrel of an organ. We 
thus reset a whole system of three, five, seven, 
fifteen, or even forty-eight scales. If we take the 
commonly-received basis, we get all the harmony 
intervals required except one, the maximum second, 
8: 7, by inversion the seventh, 7:4. We can employ 
the tetrachord 8:7, 9:8, 28:27 accidentally, as it 
appears it was employed by Archytas more than five 
centuries before Ptolemy. There is a certain 
difference between the theory of tuning instruments 
and technical theory. The inventor of a system of 
temperament for keyed instruments has to provide 
for all keys and all systems, whilst the musician has 
seldom to think of more than a sub-system repre- 
sented by a few scales, and on that account his 
arithmetic is more simple. 

Reverting to Helmholtz, were we conscientiously 
to construct a musical system according to his 
explanations of timbre, we should require a separate 
theory not only for each family of instruments but 
for each octave in even one instrument.* Any such 
complication would be manifestly impracticable. 
We therefore have to adhere to the old octave 
system of intervals, and treat a fifteenth as an octave, 
a tenth as a third, a ninth as a second, an eleventh 
as a fourth, and so on; the difference being in the 
timbre, or effect of the distribution of the sounds. 
A ninth may perhaps not differ very much more from 
a second than a twenty-third does from a ninth. 
Something depends upon the octave from which we 
start, and a great deal upon the quality of the 
instrument. 





* J. G. Schicht, who was born in the middle of last century, and who 
by the way claims to have been the first to teach systematically the 
method of counting chords from a fundamental to the 13th—regrets, in 
a treatise published about seventy years ago, that it should remain so 
great a “problem” how to determine the effects of different distri- 
butions of intervals. That problem has been solved; and no doubt 
many are working at the results for the purposes of musical theory. 
The discovery, however, will chiefly assist us in the poetry of sensation 
and orchestral colouring. So long as Li ae ayy continues to be 
nine-tenths of the musical art, we are not likely to spoil our canonic 
imitations for the sake of a smoother interval. The chief practical 
points in the question musicians long since discovered for them- 
selves. 
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In addition to what novelties and assistance we 
can extract from Helmholtz in regard to harmony, 
we have at the present day, in this country, to be 
thankful for a better system of instruction in regard 
to the scale and its contents. For that advantage 
we are chiefly indebted to the life-long labours of 
Mr. Curwen. The necessity of teaching music as 
well as teaching to play upon an instrument has at 
least been made more apparent by the newer nota- 
tion, whatever disadvantages it may possess in other 
respects compared with the ordinary system. It is 
curious that one of the correspondents to whom 
allusion has been made seems to have overlooked the 
principle of the ‘‘movable doh.” The mistake he 
makes has been committed by many who pass for 
great theorists, but whose minds are wedded to the 
system of the ‘fixed doh.” The correspondent 
objects to a statement of his adversary that the 
progression fronf E? to E} “is anomalous.” To 
prove that there is “no anomaly whatever ” in pass- 
ing from a flat to a natural, he gives amongst others 
an example of an augmenied fifth—soh, se—in the 
triad of AD. If his triad had been that of ADD) the 
progression would have been theoretically the same 
—a natural to a sharp; the same sharp as often 
employed in harmony, that is, on the dominant, being 
the very dg in question; that note and its inversion 
being the only true chromatics in the key major and 
minor. The 4 (fe), generally treated as another 
chromatic, represents what after Greek methods may 
be called a diezeugtic semitone rather than a 
chromatic, and the difference is of some theoretical 
importance. 

The “anomaly” referred to is not in the flat 
rising to a natural, for that progression must 
necessarily occur in the change of any one chord 
from minor to major. To put the question shortly, 
the anomaly consists in making diminished intervals 
rise and augmented intervals fall.* If we take one 
position of the ‘German sixth,” 61, 1, 37, 4#, there 
is nothing particularly offensive in its resolution on 
the tonic major triad; but if we take 69, 4%, 1, 3b 
with the same resolution, the diminished seventh 
44—3? would indicate to the ears and intelligence of 
most people that the 3) should either remain station- 
ary, as the characteristic of a chord distinctly in the 
minor system, or it should be supplanted by the dg, 
the old augmented sixth of the subdominant, the root 
of a minor triad. It sometimes occurs as the 
sharpened supertonic, the root of a diminished triad, 
and the same thing practically as the sharpened 
subdominant in the ‘‘German sixth,” and theoreti- 
cally the same in the old system of ‘adjacent 
seo ” with what were called ‘“‘chromatics of the 
scale.” 

Even Dr. Day will tell us that smoothness of effect 
is not the main point, and that we cannot take the 
series of harmonics as a model in harmony because 
we should have in that case to employ the chords 
only in one position. Had Dr. Day lived a little later, 
he would have known better what he meant, by com- 
paring his notions with the modern theory of timbre. 
Moreover, the notation of chords is a question of 
modulation or progression; not merely the building 
up of abstract combinations, which is very well for 
the acoustician; but the musician who thinks for 
himself and knows his own wants would despise it. 
Dr. Day and his eloquent patron Dr. Macfarren, by 
eliminating the df from the system, defeat in one 
respect their main object, which was to separate the 





* In cases of difficulty or from negligence a composer may write 
B, D, F, A®, resolving on C, E, AX; or C, E, G§, followed by C, E, Gg, 
but surely no one would teach such progressions. It must be observed 
that to y wy of the notation of the German sixth as a question 
between the Dg and Ed is altogether a mistake. Unless we employ 


the E? it is not a “‘ German sixth” at all. 









ancient diatonic system from the modern chromatic, 
They have no arithmetical chromatic in their system, 
The f t, as it has already been said, is not a chromatic 
semitone; and the dD they call a chromatic for the 
reason we all use generally—that it is not in the 
received major and minor scales—is a diatonic semi- 
tone, the inversion of the leading note of the major 
scale. In no strict sense can the D flat be calleda 
chromatic. It is an essential in the old Dorian 
mode, the functional or authentic mi mode inverted, 
The La mode I would take as the positional or Greek 
plagal form of the scale. If the latter form, ending 
as it does in descending, with a whole tone, giving a 
perfect melodic cadence, has been found more useful 
to the musician ancient and modern, and if in modern 
music its harmonies blend better with the normal major 
system, those considerations have nothing to do with 
the theory of the question. That the harmonies of the 
two systems should be required to blend is the great 
point. When Dr. Stainer announces in his ‘‘ Treatise 
on Harmony” that a few chords “‘ consist of a com- 
bination of thirds taken from two allied scales” *— 
when Dr. Macfarren takes the augmented fifth C, 
Gt and transposes it into ED, and treats the ED asa 
minor thirteenth of the dominant of C, and the 5% of ED 
as the leading note in what Hauptmann and most 
others since his time call the minor-major scale of 
Cg—those gentlemen, I think unconsciously, disclose 
the trend of modern theory; a trend that to a certain 
extent is retrograde; a common phenomenon, as 
Mr. Herbert Spencer would tell us, in the process 
of evolution. 

In an endeavour to contribute something towards 
what appears to me to be an unmistakable tendency 
at the present time, I propose to take what is com- 
monly called the Greek scale of 15 sounds, with the 
addition of tne Guidonian Gamma, and also the BD 
from the synemmenon tetrachord. Beginning on 
the gamma—a necessity foreseen probably by the 
medizval writers in approaching our normal major 
system—the series of sounds is not a scale but a 
system, from which the various scales, octaves, or 
modes are derived; and they of course vary in ratio 
as we ascend in the tetrachordal systems G—C—F— 
BD, and according as we commence on the dominant 
or the tonic. That, so far, is the current theory 
of scale formation. 

As for the Greek nomenclature employed, it is of 
no practical importance. It suffices that it is nota 
haphazard nomenclature, and that in one respect— 
the Mixolydian mode—the system arrives by inde- 
pendent methods at a singular correspondence with 
what seem to be the notions of Westphal, who says 
that unless the Mixolydian mode is major—that is, 
having the first third major—‘the whole thing is 
unintelligible.” How useless it is for any one to affect 
historical accuracy on this subject, we can under- 
stand by consulting literally the three most recent 
commentators, and observing their differences after 
all that had previously been written. Helmholtz 
says that there is no instance of the Mixolydian 
mode in plain chant.{ Gevaert says there is, and 





* I am afraid that the capital mistake we have all made in our 
time, from Rameau onwards, is limiting ourselves, for very good 
reasons as far as they went, to certain fundamentals—the tonic (not 

sible in a dissonant chord, as in virtue of the dissonance it loses 
its “ tonicity”), the dominant and subdominant, or the supertonic of 
thexey. Richter is practically nearer the truth: but there is not an 
atom of theory in his book; nor is there in scarcely any German 
technical work, The Germans are famous musicians, but not equally 
ood theorists. The best, perhaps, are the Belgians, the French and 
talians. At all events they teach much the same things, with less 
verbosity and amplification. Dr. Marx employs, I think, over @ 
thousand pages. is “theory” is simply that of Reicha, who puts it 
in two or three pages of letter-press. 

+ The evident difficulty in the Mixolydian mode, one of the latest 
introduced into the Greek system, is in the fact that wherever we take 
it its characteristic is the augmented tetrachord or tritone. Thus jn 
all other octaves in a sub-system we get by fourths (and with the BO) 
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ves an undeniable example of it from the Roman 


i tiphonal. Mr. Chappell wants to know what differ- 


ence there is between the Mixolydian as generally 
iven and the Hypo Dorian (fourth below E), both 
Being the same finals? He may well ask the ques- 
tion. If it is not an affair of ratio as well as of final— 
that is, of the setting of the system to some form of 
tetrachordal basis—the nomenclature of the Greek 
scales like that of the church modes is incompre- 
hensible. What might be observed from the point 
of view taken in this paper could only be made a 
little clearer by complicated diagrams and tedious 
explanations. By way of suggestion, it may be said 
that if we take the major scale as Lydian, thus, 


Mode | 





.. Dorian 








we get a Lydian tone (scale of transposition) and a 


Lydian mode, and a Dorian octave in power,* that is 
beginning on the dominant. ‘The Dorian in position 
is the plagal form of the scale beginning on the 
subdominant (A—A), or, as the Greeks called it, the 
proslambanomenos. Hence it appears to me incorrect 
in any adaptation of Greek methods to the modern 
harmony system to call the octave AS—A the Hypo 
Dorian, although it is so given in the more ancient 
forms of the Pythagorean system, and may be 
employed if our theories as well as practice are 
founded on equal temperament. In the same way, 
using invariably a series of fourths to show the tetra- 
chordal systems, instead of fifths, the Hyper Dorian 
A—A differs from the positional Dorian in the D 
which is 10:9, as must naturally occur by a corre- 
sponding method employed in modern theory as we 
ascend in the Greek system towards the Hyperboleon 
tetrachord. What in relation to the normal diapason 
C is Hyper Dorian is, of course, Dorian (octave A—A 
with B?) in F; and the positional Dorian is D. If, 
as is very probable, the church modes were originally 
set to F, and have been gradually transposed to C, 
the nomenclature of Glareanus in regard to the 
Dorian mode is after all not so far wrong. Mr. Chap- 
pell and many commentators give the Dorian in our 
oem as A. Musicians as a rule work in position— 
that is from the tonic, not from the dominant, and 
possibly the ancient musicians also came to treat 
the plagal or positional form of the old Dorian mode 
as the normal scale. 

We will now consider the practical points of the 
uestion in their relation to modern harmony, which 

ay by day our technical theorists, whilst talking 
about ‘‘ harmonics,” treat more and more as a matter 
of vertical scales of thirds. 

Following very closely certain well-known ancient 
methods, let us divide the vertical scale into conjunct 
tetrads, the nominal root of each tetrad being the 
dominant of an octave mode, and take in the major 
system FOUR forms of scale—a major, mixo, chromatic 
and mixo-chromatic; and in the minor, or inverted 





a series of what we call dominants and tonics. But in the Mixo- 
dian mode, if the nominal dominant is F the final is Bg. Trans- 
ing the octave F —F (I take to be the Mixolydian octave) by 
mterval progression we get a scale of G with the F¥, but commencing 


‘onthe normal tonic. The scale B—B, usually given as Mixolydian, 


is obtained from F by transposition, by shift, or by dislocation, and is 
al or positional, and as such I would employ it in harmony. By 

4 systematic elimination from the general series it differs from the 
ypo Dorian octave in ratio. In the system suggested, only the two 
Normal modes, Lydian and Dorian, are taken in power or as authentic 
Scales. The Mixolydian and Phrygian—an equal difficulty in the 
Modern system—are taken in position; that is to say, the Phrygian 
D is treated as a dominant, the mode differing from the Hypo- 

scale of transposition (G) in ratio. 

* A French writer, Alix Tiron, says broadly that our major diatonic 
Scaleis Dorian, The reasons he gives are not very scholastic, but we 
See what he means; it is a major octave in the Dorian system, 








system, EIGHT forms—functional minor, fl. mr. mixo, 


f. m. chromatic, f. m. mixo-chromatic, and positional 


minor, p. m. mixo, p. m. chromatic and p. m. mixo- 
chromatic ; and in the minor-major system FIVE forms— 


functional minor-major, positional minor major, p. m. 


mixo, p. m. chromatic, and p. m. mixo-chromatic. 

These seventeen forms may appear formidable, if 
not ridiculous to some people; but in point of fact 
with supernumerary modes there are twenty-one 
forms, a number which corresponds with the notes 
of the modern enharmonic scale, and with the 
number of signs to which Perne—an exceedingly 
clever Frenchman—reduced the Greek semeiography. 

Theorists who understand the question, and know 
the complications induced by the mixture of the 
major minor and chromatic systems—not to speak 
of the enharmonic—will quite comprehend how 
easily we can multiply forms of scales. The minor 
major form is what Gevaert calls the neo-chromatic 
Greek mode; a chromatic form of the Dorian, either 
as a question of shift, as B, Dg, F, A, or of inversion 
and interval progression, as BZ, D?, F, AD, functional 
minor-major; or BY, D, F, AD, positional minor major. 
This subject of the neo-chromatic or minor-major 
mode formed the staple of a desultory conversation 
at the last meeting of the “‘ Musical Association,” 
when Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley read a paper on 
the ‘‘ Italian and Spanish Theorists of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries.” Producing the book 
from a collection of valuable old treatises on the table, 
he showed us that Vanneo in 1533 was the first to in- 
troduce the 79 in the notation of the minor scale. 

Not to trouble the reader more than necessary, 
I will give the commoner forms of the tetrads of the 


I scales just enumerated, and irrespective of ratios. 
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By way of illustration let us take the concluding bars 
of Bach's well-known chorus in the *‘ Passion music ” 
(St. Matthew). The modern musician, with his 
ordinary notions of two modes, major and minor, could 
not define even the homophonic scale in which the 
example is written. 

(To be continued.) 





THE GREAT COMPOSERS, SKETCHED BY 
THEMSELVES. 
By JoserpH BENNETT. 
No. V.-SCHUMANN. 
(Concluded from page 139.) 

A cLosinG article on the letters of this composer 
may well be devoted to such expressions as are found 
in them of the writer’s opinion of artistic men and 
things. We do not, it is true, look to these docu- 
ments as the sole, or even as the chief source of 





* Explained in THe Musicat Times of April, 1873, in an article 
headed * A Lost Clue in Harmony.” 
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information upon Schumann’s views. His numerous 
contributions to the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, ranging 
as they do over the whole domain of art, very clearly 
reveal the inner mind of the master. Nevertheless, 
the ideas set forth here and there in his private letters 
should not be despised. I must even insist that they 
should be specially valued, for the simple reason— 
a reason best appreciated by those most familiar 
with journalistic experiences—that a man, be he 
ever so conscientious, does not in all cases open 
his whole soul to public inspection. Reservations, 
without the smallest raison d’étre in private cor- 
respondence, will often be made when writing for 
the press, and made independent, in a measure, 
of the writer’s volition. Goethe, therefore, might 
have gone a step farther than when he said, ‘“‘ Letters 
are among the most important memorials which any 
man can leave,” and declared that, as regards his 
inner life, they are by a long way more important than 
any other. : 

A very interesting feature in Schumann’s private 
observations is the estimate he gives of some 
among his contemporaries. The master seems to 
have been wholly free from professional jealousy. 
That he was thin-skinned as regards criticism plenty 
of evidence goes to prove. Like a good many much 
smaller people, he resented attacks upon his music, 
though made without personal animus, and was as 
ready as Beethoven to hit back when those whom the 
Viennese master called ‘ Leipzig oxen,” prodded at 
him with their horns. But Schumann could see at 
once, and heartily laud, the merits of a rival. Him- 
self striving gallantly to win the public ear, he did not 
hesitate, in his capacity both as journalist and corre- 
spondent, to pay the trankest homage to the gifted 
men who ran beside him towards the same goal. 
This is a precious feature in his character, and one 
which, perhaps, more than any other, places us in 
sympathy with him, since it assures us of an inborn 
nobility which better commands respect than any 
number of “ stars and garters.” Let me proceed to 
give some instances of Schumann’s frank and open- 
hearted appreciation. 

Mendelssohn, as everybody knows, was one of the 
gods of Schumann’s idolatry, and whenever the shy, 
retiring master refers to his brilliant and much- 
courted contemporary, he does so in almost hyper- 
bolical terms. Writing to his sister-in-law, he says: 
“I look up to Mendelssohn as to some lofty mountain. 
He is a true divinity, and you ought to know him.” 
To Carl Koszmaly, he observes: “I surely think 
Mendelssohn will return to Leipzig this winter. Dear 
friend, he is the best musician the world now has. 
Don't you think so? An extraordinary man, or, as 
Santini said at Rome, a monstrum sine vitio.” In 
another place he says: ‘‘ No day passes in which 
he does not utter at least two ideas worthy to 
be engraven on gold;” while in another, writing to 
Keferstein, the master apologises for his friend: 
“You are right about the Berlin man; he was very 
saucy. Still, if you knew his music, you’d judge him 
more mildly. He is one of the most dauntless 
geniuses I ever knew.” With reference to the last 
extract, though the object of it is not expressly 
defined, there can hardly be a doubt of identity. 
Only one ‘“‘ Berlin man” answered at that time to 
Schumann’s description; and we all very well know 
that Mendelssohn could, on occasion, assert himself 
with exceptional spirit. It may appear strange that 
Schumann should so ardently worship a composer 
between whom and himself, as respects thought and 
expression, lay a gulf both deep and wide. But the 
proverb “ like loves like” has by no means a universal 
application. It is more often the case that men, and 
women too, love that which is the complement of 





themselves—that, in other words, which united to 
themselves makes up a perfect nature. The weak 
and gentle cling to the strong and bold; the ardent 
and passionate have an affinity for the calm and 
reserved; and in this case the deeply subjective 
Schumann, who loved best to commune with himself 
in silence and solitude, saw his complement in the 
man who floated through the atmosphere of art like 
a beautiful butterfly, after which everybody felt 
inclined to run with a net. Chopin, whose talent 
Schumann early recognised and proclaimed, was 
another favourite of the master. ‘It is touching to 
see him at the piano,” he wrote to Heinrich Dorn. 
** You would love him dearly.” Of Bennett he said: 
“Then there is a young Englishman, William 
Bennett, in daily intercourse with us, thoroughly 
English, a splendid musician, and a poetic and 
beautiful spirit.” Concerning Wagner (@ propos to 
‘‘Tannhaduser”) we read: ‘“‘I wish you could hear 
Wagner’s ‘Tannhauser.’ It is deep, original, and 
a hundred times better than his earlier operas, 
although there’s much trivial music in it. On the 
whole, a great thing might be made of it on the 
stage; and I know he has plenty of courage. I con- 
sider the execution and instrumentation remarkable— 
incomparably finer than anything he ever did. He 
has another libretto ready, ‘ Lohengrin.’” Towards 
younger men than himself Schumann extended the 
same warm sympathy and admiration for meritorious 
qualities. Concerning a now well known pianist and 
artistic gladiator he wrote to Brendel: ‘‘ Young Mr. 
von Biilow asks for a couple of lines to you, which I 
gladly give; for he is a very good pianist, and alsoa 
cultivated man who improves on closer acquaintance. 
I beg you will receive him kindly.” From this it 
appears that evenin 1849, Dr. von Biilow resembled 
the modest violet, the greatest charm of which is 
only discoverable by putting the nose close to it. Of 
Ritter the master said, in the same fatherly way: “I 
think I’ve helped young Ritter’s’progress. His nature 
is decidedly musical, though as yet undeveloped. I 
don’t know whether he’ll do something great or 
vanish without a trace. He needs incessant gui- 
dance.” Gade was another of Schumann’s charges, 
and the self-appointed guardian would often slip ina 
word for the Danish musician. ‘I liked your article 
on public taste very much,” he wrote to Brendel, 
‘and also the arrangement of my symphony, only I 
was sorry Gade was forgotten.” But the charm of 
this feature of our master’s character appears at its 
fullest in some letters addressed to Carl Reinecke, 
the present head of the Leipzig Conservatory. The 
first of these may be quoted as much for its 
opinions as for its amiability. It appears that, in 
1846, when Reinecke was, of course, a very young man, 
he sent a selection of his compositions to Schumann, 
whereupon the elder musician answered: “I lacked 
time to send you a letter yesterday, so write a few 
lines to-day. I read your compositions with great 
interest and liked much in them—the rare cleverness 
and noble aims revealed in them. But you must 
not deceive yourself into thinking that you can pro- 
duce anything perfectly new, or avoid the frequent 
repetition of recollections and prefigurations. At 
your youthful age all creation must needs be mere 
reproduction ; just as the ore must undergo many 
cleansing processes before it becomes pure metal. 
The best culture for an individual melodious mind is 
to write a great deal for the voice, for an independent 
chorus, and above all to conceive and shape mentally 
as far as possible. Look forward with joy to your 
future, but do not forget the pianist. Skilful execu- 
tion isa great thing when it is the means of repre- 
senting truly artistic work.” I need hardly stop to 
point out the true philosophy of Schumann’s remarks 














that in youth, as a rule, “all creation must needs be 
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mere reproduction.” ‘The fact is exemplified on all 
hands and in every art, but particularly in the art of 
of music, and by its greatest professors. Young 
Mozart reproduced Haydn; young Beethoven repro- 
duced Mozart; and young Mendelssohn—to cite no 
others among a crowd—reproduced Bach in modern 
dress. So it will always be, and youthful composers, 
with any power in them at all, can afford to 
despise the reproach of imitativeness, or pass 
it lightly by with ‘Qui vivra, verra.” Schumann 
appears to have taken very kindly to Reinecke, 
and their correspondence became intimate, partly 
on account of the Leipzig musician arranging 
for the pianoforte some of the master’s works. 
In one of his half-professional, half-friendly communi- 
cations Schumann made a few very interesting re- 
marks with regard to his well-known “Album forYoung 
People,” which he had then (1848) just written. Be- 
ginning with a referenceto some earlier works taken in 
hand by Reinecke, the composer said: ‘‘ Accept many 
thanks for the trouble and labour bestowed upon 
these elder children of mine. The younger, too— 
born the day before yesterday—plead for your sym- 
pathy. Really one always loves the youngest best; 
but these are peculiarly dear to my heart, and truly 
belong to family life. The first thing in the Album 
was written for our eldest child’s birthday; and in 
this way one after another was called forth. It 
seemed as if I were beginning my life as a composer 
anew, and you'll see traces of the old humour. 
They’re decidedly different from the ‘ Kinderscenen.’ 
Those are retrospective glances by a parent and for 
grown folks; while the Christmas Album contains 
foreshadowings, presentiments and peeps into futurity 
for the young. But why tell you all this ?—you who 
dive so deeply and sympathetically into my music. 
You will understand the meaning of these little things 
better than any one else, and get on their right side.” 

Many observations of like special interest, and 
many, the interest of which is general, are scattered 
through Schumann’s letters to his friends. For 
example, addressing Herr Van Bruyck at Vienna, 
he said: “I should prefer speaking with you of the 
musical works of which you wrote me—writing is 
always so clumsy. Accustom yourself—supposing 
you have been otherwise accustomed—to think out 
music freely in your mind, without the aid of a 
piano. In this way only will the mental fountains 
flow, and gush with ever-increasing clearness and 
purity. You must write, as I said, but little. The 
most important thing is for the musician to refine 
his inner ear.” Further citations might be made, but 
no more are needed to prove the kindness and quick 
appreciation with which Schumann regarded con- 
temporary musicians. Eager for his own advance- 
ment, he never refused to help the progress of others, 
and it is impossible to contemplate him in this light 
without admiration and respect. 

I have just said that Schumann was eager for his 
own advancement, and must now remark that, 
though constitutionally indisposed to thrust himself 
in person before the public, he took good care that 
his works should not suffer for want of ‘ pushing.” 
Writing to Fischhof as early as 1834, he said, ‘ Art 
cannot exist without encouragement. A Mozart ora 
Raphael would have been mere tillers of the soil on 
the favourite solitary island in a peaceful sea.” On 
another occasion he remarked to Dorn, ‘‘ Sometimes 
a man imagines he can do without the world; but I 
rather agree with Jean Paul when he says, ‘ Air and 
admiration are the only things which a man can and 
must unceasingly swallow.’” Later in life, after 
marriage, he became absolutely prosaic, saying to 
Koszmaly, ‘‘ Once I was indifferent whether people 











cared for me or not, but when a man has a wife and 
children it’s another affair. Then he has to think of 
the future—wants to see the fruits of his labours; not 
the artistic but the matter of fact fruits, which can 
be brought and increased only by fame.” The prac- 
tical outcome of these sentiments was a sharp eye 
for opportunities to gain a favourable review. No 
chance of the kind was lost, and some of the master’s 
endeavours to turn chances to account were both 
ingenious and amusing. On one occasion Schu- 
mann tried to enlist on his behalf the pen of 
Moscheles, using, for that purpose, expressions fully 
interesting enough to quote. He said: ‘“ More 
than a month ago I sent you, through your father-in- 
law, the sonata which you heard Clara Wieck play. 
Since I consider myself a link in the great chain, it 
should be briefly introduced to the readers of my 
journal. An auto-criticism has nought in its favour, 
and is quite as difficult as thankless. So wont you 
send me your opinion of the work in as few words as 
possible, and permit me to publish it with your 
name? The sonata does not bear my name, but 
those of ‘ Florestan and Eusebius’ as authors; so 
that they alone appeal to you. I should then intro- 
duce your words as follows: ‘On account of the 
fraternity of authors, the editors felt obliged to seek 
the opinion of a third party in regard to this sonata, 
Professor Moscheles being kind enough to send us the 
following lines.’ Shouid you, my dear sir, have any 
open or secret reasons for refusing my request, I 
should, of course, withdraw it at once; but if you 
have none, and consider the composition worthy that 
high form of art in which it is clothed, and, on 
account of the aspiration by which I am sure it is 
marked deserving commendation, you may believe 
me deeply grateful. Your words would have great 
influence in increasing the circulation of the Journal, 
which would much delight Mr. Kistner, the publisher. 
This is the prosaic side of the matter. But did you 
know how I hope to reach the topmost branches of 
the tree of heaven, and how I seem to hear in my 
lonely hours songs from above, which I shall yet reveal 
to my beloved fellow-men, you could not refuse me the 
encouraging words essential to every artist.” Schu- 
mann wrote to Dorn in the same strain: “I don’t know 
whether it is proper to have anything about myself 
in my own paper. It depends a great deal upon how 
it is done. People must know that I have the best 
reasons for saying nothing on such a subject, &c. 
But I trust to your judgment and insight.” Again, 
to Keferstein, concerning a rival journalist and critic, 
Fink, whose policy was to let Schumann severely 
alone: “I hope to be able to show you some of my 
songs soon; Breitkopf and Hartel have just published 
anumber. It is too contemptible of Fink never to 
have mentioned a single one of my compositions for 
nine years, although they have always made such an 
impression that it was almost impossible to overlook 
them. It does not trouble me for my own sake but on 
account of their influence, which I know to be that of 
the music of the future.” The feeling here expressed 
is most naively uttered in the course of a subse- 
quent letter, which actually suggests to the recipient 
where the writer might be most effectively praised. 
Thus the passage runs: “ Your article is a new proot 
of your friendly feeling. Some things in it, particu- 
larly in regard to myself, seem to me (don’t take it 
amiss) too enthusiastic. If the article bore the sig- 
nature of its kind author (which I could not expect 
of you in your situation) I should have no scruples. 
But the public are rather suspicious of anonymous 
enthusiasm, and imagine there’s some good friend 
in the case; and if this is so, for you are a dear and 
valued friend, the public require the name, that they 
may be able to trust and believe. However that may 
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be, your sympathy gladdens my heart. I hope my 
future works may at least not lessen it. If you wished 
to bestow public praise upon Clara and me the Frank- 
fort Journal would be a good place. Still, I fear the 
editors take too little interest in strangers. Try them, 
dear friend. If they won’t take your article, I would 
propose the Evening Fournal, or, still better, the 
Fournal of Elegance. 1 am, to tell the truth, too proud 
to wish to influence Fink through Hartel, especially 
as I hate any quickening of public opinion by the 
artist himself. Any one who is really meritorious 
will succeed. Do not think I am deaf to solid, skilful 
criticism, but an artist should not trust to himself for 
1 gs 

In 1842, Schumann and his wife contemplating a 
visit to Vienna, the master begged his friend Koszmaly 
to do the needful puff preliminary.—“ This brings me”’ 
wrote Schumann “to a petition. We (my wife and I) 
made an excursion a short time ago to Bohemia, and 
among other places, to Kéonigswart, where Prince 
Metternich was. He received us most graciously 
and promised his protection in a very friendly manner 
if we should visit Vienna. This quite pleased me. 
Now, I should like the people there to know some- 
what of my compositions, and should especially like 
my first symphony performed, and perhaps one other. 
The Viennese are ignorant people, and, on the whole, 
don’t know much which goes on outside their own 
city. However, they are well known in the musical 
world, and a favourable reception there would be 
most advantageous to me. Will you not introduce 
me and my symphonies by an article in Schmidt’s 
paper? In that case I will send you the piano score 
a quatremains, and, if you wish, the whole score. 
The review must be published by October, because, 
if we go, we must start in November. Write mea 
friendly ‘ Yes’ if possible, and let me thank you in 
advance for it.” On other occasions Schumann, 
who deserves all the credit due to perseverance, said, 
still addressing Koszmaly: ‘* With some timidity I 
inclose a parcel of my old compositions. You will 
easily perceive how immature and incomplete they 
are. They are mostly reflections of my agitated 
youth: the man and musician in me strove for 
simultaneous expression. It is so even now that I 
have learned to command my music and myself 
better. . . . Now don’t call me vain if I send you 
these old things, which I outgrew long ago, and 
thankfully accept your kind offer to say a word 
or two about them. I always despised an artist 
who sent his trash fresh from the press to all the 
editors as fast as the post could carry it... . My 
works, I think, give food for reflection; and it will 
be easy for you to write a couple of columns on 
them. As Hartel published most of them he would 
be much gratified by a brief notice in your journal. 
As these early works are to be brought before 
the public, perhaps it will be well to state that 
none but the first four have been alluded to in 
any paper for ten years. I think it would do 
to write your article independently, and not in the 
usual style of reviews; but do as you like, dear friend. 
When you have waded through this first heap I'll 
send you, if you wish, a second (my lyric period) and 
perhaps the symphonies and my last chamber music.” 
Concerning such a man as Schumann, and in con- 
nection with such music as that referred to above, it 
would perhaps, be wrong to use the word “ bore.” 
Nevertheless, one would much like to know what 
Koszmaly thought of his correspondent at the time. 

Schumann’s letters contain but few remarks upon 
the great composers of previous generations. In fact 
there are only two instances in which opinions with 
regard to them are frankly stated. One of these has 
reference to Palestrina. Addressing Franz Bendel 











the master said: ‘I owe you many thanks for the 
music you sent me, especially Palestrina’s. It often 
sounds like the music of the spheres, and then what 
art! I think he’s the greatest musical genius Italy 
ever produced.” On another occasion, Schumann, 
addressing Keferstein, discussed Bach at some length: 
“T have often—dare I confess it >—doubted if you 
took the same interest in the efforts of the junior 
portion of the musical world that I once remarked. 
A remark recently made by you in a Stuttgart paper 
confirms my suspicion. You said ‘From Bach and 
Kuhnau we first learn the source of Haydn and 
Mozart’s music, but not where the new generation get 
theirs.’ Such, at least, was the idea. But I don’t 
quite agree with you. Mozart and Haydn knew Bach 
but partially, on single sides, and it is by no means 
clear how a mere intimate knowledge of him would 
have affected their productions. But the deep com- 
binations, poetry and humour of the new school of 
music draws its inspiration largely from Bach. Men- 
delssohn, Bennett, Chopin, Hiller, and all the roman. 
ticists (I mean the Germans) approach Bach much 
more nearly than Mozart; for they all are thoroughly 
acquainted with him. I myself bow daily before this 
lofty spirit, aspiring to purify and strengthen myself 
through him. Then Kuhnau, honourable and de- 
lightful as he may be, should not be ranked with 
Bach. Even had Kuhnau written the ‘ Well-tempered 
Clavichord’, he would be but the hundredth part of 
Bach. In my estimation Bach is incomparable, 
incommensurable.” With these words of truth and 
soberness I close my extracts from Schumann’s most 
valuable and interesting letters. 

As to the man whom our investigation has revealed 
in the light emanating from himself, there can be no 
need to say much. He has appeared to us in many 
phases, in various bodily and mental states, and 
under all manner of conditions with regard to 
extraneous things. But he has never lost our 
sympathy and admiration. Even his littlenesses had 
their origin in amiability of nature or greatness of 
purpose, while his peculiarities of constitution, taken 
together with their reflection in his music, show that 
art demands for its completeness painful service 
as well as joyous devoirs. There are birds who sing 
best in the sunshine, and there are others who must 
be blinded in order that out of darkness may come 
their noblest carollings. 


CLASSICAL MUSIC. 
By CHARLES K. SALAMAN. 


CLassicAL Music is an expression in common 
use. Its just signification is, however, not as 
commonly understood. It will be my endeavour 
to ascertain, and if possible establish, its correct 
meaning. ‘The ordinary reply to the enquiry,— 
‘‘ What is classical music?” although, to some ex- 
tent, true, is nevertheless an extremely vague and 
limited one,—insufficient and unsatisfactory. It is 
said to be music of a certain standard of excellence 
composed by the great masters, among whom are 
specially named, Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Weber, Spohr, and Mendelssohn. It is 
affirmed to be music moulded in the form of the 
modern Sonata—a form which would comprise 
Sonatas for single instruments, and for one or more 
instruments in concert; Concertos for solo instru- 
ments accompanied by the orchestra,—a form which 
would also include the modern Overture and the 
orchestral Symphony. 

As in the world of literature there are literary- 
classics—a classic being understood to signify an 
author of the highest rank—so, in the realms of 
music, there are, in an analogous position, music- 
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classics. It must not be inferred, however, that all 
music composed by a music-classic must needs be 
classical; neither does it necessarily follow that 
every musician who composes classical music may 
be entitled to take rank as a classic. 

How then shall classical music be defined ? Speak- 
ing in comprehensive terms it may be defined as 
music composed upon certain established scientific 
principles, universally recognised by cultured judges 
of music as true; music, moreover, of great excel- 
lence, displaying a high order of musical talent, if 
not of elevated genius, and originality of musical 
thought; rich in musical ideas, logically treated, and 
developed with masterly skill ;—music, in fine, which 
fulfils the conditions that are deemed essential to 
constitute it of superlative excellence. 

Unlike literature, music has no classics of antiquity. 
Albeit the eldest of the sister arts, music, in its 
practical results, is the youngest. Leaping over 
many ages, the sixteenth century must be reached 
ere a musician qualified as a music-classic, and 
music which may be justly denominated classical, 
can be met with. Even at that comparatively late 
period is found much crude musical erudition devoid of 
grace and beauty, learned theoretical contrivance, 
in canon and fugue, with little or no embellishment of 
melody or modulation to impart to it the warmth of 
life and the charm of sympathy. 

It is a fact in musical history that music passed 
from Flanders to Italy, and there took root. Italy, 
which had long been famous for her priceless trea- 
sures in poetry, architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing, welcomed music as her youngest daughter. 
She was soon patronised and encouraged by the 
Church, which had already given countenance and 
support to her elder sisters. Music-composers arose 
and flourished, and consecrated their genius to reli- 
gion. Palestrina, Croce, Carissimi, Stradella, Scar- 
latti, Cesti, Marcello, Leo, Durante, Clari, and 
other illustrious masters of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, inspired by the sublimity of their 
sacred themes, sanctified music, and elevated her to 
the pinnacle of glory. Italy became the recognised 
Academy of Music for the entire world, and her 


‘ musicians were the acknowledged teachers of the 


“Divine Art.” Their sacred works may be justly 
regarded as the massive pillars of that beautiful and 
classic temple—the Musical Parthenon of Italy—to 
which all aspirants for high distinction in music 
turned for instruction and inspiration. 

When music was summoned to the assistance 
of the drama, in the form of Ofera, hardly any 
appreciable difference was perceptible between music 
composed for the Church and that designed for the 
stage. The rules for the composition of music for 
opera, as laid down by the early great musicians 
of Italy, were stringent, and they were inflexibly 
maintained by all subsequent composers of Italian 
opera, whether natives of Italy or of foreign coun- 
tries; such, for example, as Hasse, Handel, Paer, 
Simone Mayer, and Meyerbeer—in his earliest drama- 
tic works. Being composed after a high standard of 
merit insisted upon by the then greatest music- 
classics of that age, their music was generally 
accepted as classical. 

England, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
could also proudly boast of her music-classics, and 
of her classical music designed for the service of the 
Church. The grand simplicity of the Protestant 
Cathedral Service inspired Tallis, Byrde, Gibbons, 
Purcell, and other great English musicians to con- 
Secrate their musical genius also to religion; and 
thus England possesses a repertory of ecclesiastical 
music of transcendent beauty by native composers, 
which, for sublimity and classic purity in construc- 








tion and vocal harmony, is unsurpassed, perhaps 
unequalled, by the Church-music of any other 
country. Then the great Madrigal composers of 
England and Italy claim admittance to the inner 
circle of music-classics, and their productions claim 
to be entitled classical. In the category of music 
so called, must also be admitted the Suites de Piéces, 
precursors of the early Sonata, composed by Sebas- 
tian Bach, Handel, Frescobaldi, Rameau, Martini, 
Couperin, Muffat, Corelli, Geminiani, Tartini, and 
others for the harpsichord, organ, and violin, intro- 
ducing ancient dance measures invented in Spain, 
France, Germany, and England which gave place 
subsequently to music shaped in another manner, 
such, for instance, as the early Sonata, by Domenice 
Scarlatti, William Friedemann Bach, Emanuel Bach, 
Pescetti, Galuppi, Paradies, and other musicians 
who flourished in the beginning and middle of the 
eighteenth century. These after a time were super- 
annuated, so to speak; and again, another form of 
instrumental music devised and richly endowed by 
Haydn, Clementi, Mozart, Dussek, Steibelt, John 
Field, Woelfl, Cramer, Beethoven, Hummel, and Mos- 
cheles, bearing the classic impress, was accepted as 
a model for all classical instrumental music. Although 
Beethoven adopted this form, and used it with more 
or less variety as the outline of all his Concertos and 
orchestral Symphonies, he modified it to some extent 
in many of his pianoforte Sonatas. It is unnecessary 
to particularise works now so familiar. 

About the year 1820, or earlier, a style of instru- 
mental music was introduced by celebrated pianists 
and other instrumentalists for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing their own extraordinary and special executive 
powers. Fantasias, Capriccios, and endless airs witk 
brilliant bravura variations, then astonished and de- 
lighted musical audiences for a long period extending 
to nearly, or quite, thirty years. The music of Mos- 
cheles, Henri Herz, Carl Czerny, Pixis, Mayer, Hum- 
mel, and countless imitators, reigned for many years 
in the ascendant, and very little else could obtain a 
hearing. Although well composed this music did 
not bear the genuine classic stamp, and after it 
had served its purpose it gradually went out of fashion 
and was laid aside to give place to other forms of sole 
instrumental music which possessed no stronger right 
to classic rank. 

The ‘Songs without Words,” introduced by Men- 
delssohn nearly fifty years since, were at first received 
with scant favour, and it is said that it was witk 
difficulty a publisher was found to print them in 
England. True musicians perceived at once their 
classic character, and Mendelssohn was soon imi- 
tated with more or less success. These lovely 
movements effected a remarkable revolution in the 
public taste for pianoforte music, and accustomed 
audiences to hear short pieces of a few minutes’ dura- 
tion. This was a great and beneficial change after 
the protracted compositions to which they had se 
long been doomed to listen. Having assigned te 
the celebrated “Lieder ohne Worte” the title 
classical, it will perhaps be asked under what cate- 
gory may be justly placed the shorter pianoforte pieces 
of John Field, Thalberg, Henselt, Chopin, Ferdinand 
Hiller, Schumann, Bennett, Stephen Heller, Silas, 
and Rubinstein, consisting of single movements, re- 
spectively entitled Rondos, Nocturnes, Ballades, 
Romances, Reveries, Scherzos, Toccatas, Airs 
Variés, Saltarellos, Tarantellas, and short pieces 
composed in the manner of the old dance measures 
of the seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth 
centuries, which may or may not in every instance 
fulfil the conditions of classical music ? 

It may be replied that the music of these deligh‘- 
ful composers is of a mixed character—partly romar= 
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tic and partly classical ; inasmuch as the most part 
of their contributions to the vast repertory of piano- 
forte music is composed with masterly skill, and rich 
fancy, displaying the erudition and genius of cul- 
tured musicians and the technical knowledge of 
accomplished Virtuosi. 

The foregoing views may possibly surprise many, 
who, from not having given to this subject a due 
amount of consideration, have hitherto entertained 
an imperfect apprehension of its correct limits. 
They will scarcely have conceived the wideness of 
its range even before the extensive area of vocal 
music is entered. In this vast space will be found, 
as in orchestral and solo instrumental music, fre- 
quent modifications in design and treatment—every 
new form being impressed with the classic hall- 
mark. Comparing, for instance, operas by Pergolesi, 
Alessandro Scarlatti, Leonardo Leo, Buononcini, 
Handel, and Porpora, with those by Purcell, Cima- 
rosa, Gallupi, Sacchini, Paisiello, Zingarelli, Gluck, 
Piccini, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Bishop, Rossini, 
Meyerbeer, Bellini, John Barnett, Verdi, Macfarren, 
Wallace, Wagner, and Gounod, it will be observed 
how diverse and marked have been the various 
modifications in the forms and musical treatment of 
classic-operatic music at different stages of the art’s 
progress. 

If this fact be admitted, who shall decide that the 
* Alceste,” “‘ Orfeo,” and two “‘ Iphigenias ” of Gluck ; 
the “Don Giovanni,” ‘“Idomeneo,” ‘‘ Le Nozze 
de Figaro,” and ‘“ Zauberflote” of Mozart; the 
** Matrimonio Segreto” of Cimarosa; the ‘‘ Agnese” 
of Paer; the “ Fidelio” of Beethoven; the “ Freis- 
chiitz” of Weber; the “Jessonda”’ of Spohr are 
classical operas: and that the ‘‘Semiramide” and 


* Guillaume Tell” of Rossini; the *‘ Dinorah” and | 


**Les Huguenots” of Meyerbeer; the “ Faust” of 
Gounod; the “‘ Lohengrin” and ‘‘ Tannhduser” of 
Wagner; the “‘ Mountain Sylph” and “ Fair Rosa- 
mond ” of John Barnett ; the “ Lurline” and “* Amber 
Witch” of Wallace; and the ‘ Helvellyn” and 
**Robin Hood” of Macfarren are not classical, 
Composed in various styles, at various periods, 
according to the idiosyncracy of their respective 
authors, they equally bear the classic stamp although 
they may be unequal in excellence. 

Upon what principle shall it be determined that 
the Overtures to “‘ Don Giovanni” and “ Figaro,” to 
**Der Freischiitz”’ and *‘ Oberon,” to ‘* Ruy Blas” 
and the ** Midsummer Night’s Dream,” are classical ? 
and that the Overtures to ‘Guillaume Tell” and 
the “‘ Siege of Corinth,” the Overtures to “ Lurline,”’ 
to “ Helvellyn,” and “St. John the Baptist” are not 
classical? Upon every true principle of musical 
criticism it is beyond argument that they are all 
classical. 

The chamber vocal music of Schubert, Thalberg, 
Fesca, Schumann, Molique, Sterndale Bennett, Mac- 
farren, Rubinstein, Bishop and Gounod may justly 
assert its right to classical rank. Another style of 
vocal music must be also considered as entitled to 
similar distinction. This is the Glee, rendered 
famous by the learned, harmonious, and graceful 
tompositions of classic vocal harmonists such as 
Dr. Callcott, William Horsley, Attwood, Samuel 
Webbe, Beale, Goss, Spofforth, Bishop, and other 
famed musicians, whose names cannot fail to occur 
to the reader. 

The question is persistently asked, “Is Richard 
Wagner, the reputed head of the so-called Advanced 
German School of Music, the composer of the ‘ Music 
of the Future,’ a music-classic?” Music-critics in 
their reply widely differ in opinion. From some he 
receives praise amounting to adulation ; from others 
he receives dispraise bordering upon abuse. A man 








who has the temerity to think differently from his 
fellows, and courageously expresses his opinions, 
must expect to be blamed by his contemporaries, 
Bold innovators upon established canons in art natu- 
rally meet with opposition not less bold. If by a 
genius we understand one who conceives and carries 
out new ideas, Wagner is undeniably entitled to that 
designation. He throws aside with scorn the ac. 
cepted classic forms of the musical drama, and 
constructs and arranges his materials after his own 
fashion in obstinate defiance of precedent. He 
appears in the two-fold capacity of poet and com- 
poser. The legendary subjects he selects for his 
dramas being of national interest appeal to the 
national instinct. His operas are grandly imagined 
and are sumptuously placed upon the stage, and 
being full to repletion of superb theatrical effects 
they enforce admiration irrespective of the music. 
The long continued musica parlante unrelieved, as in 
the old form of opera, by completed songs and con- 
certed vocal pieces, produces a sensation of painful 
weariness despite the lovely snatches of tuneful 
melody, the rich, but too frequently introduced 
eccentric and discordant harmonic combinations, and 
the great magnificence of the instrumentation, 
which are leading features of the special charac- 
teristics of Wagner’s dramatic style. But still the 
enquiry, ‘Is Wagner classical?” To this I would 
reply, according to the generally accepted condi- 
tions of classical music, No! But that seeing how 
often, in the course of time, musical taste has 
changed; how music distrusted at one period has 
been welcomed at another; knowing that it is con- 
trary to nature and experience that art should remain 
always the same; and believing that the resources 
of music have not yet been fully unfolded, that in 
fact they are inexhaustible, it is impossible to 
imagine that our successors will think precisely as 
we do with regard to musical composition. I am 
quite prepared to believe, when I reflect upon the 
chequered course of musical history, that Richard 
Wagner may possibly be the pioneer of another style 
of composition which will attract hereafter more 
general admiration, and that a future generation of 
musicians may insist upon enrolling his name among 
the already acknowledged music-classics. We are 
accustomed to certain forms of composition, the 
invention of great masters of a past age, which have 
been accepted as classical models by their successors, 
But as superlatively fine music was composed before 
these forms were known, who will assert that they 
will be enduring, and the only classic forms in 
which the music of the future will be moulded? 
This is a question of classical or non-classical music, 
not one of ugliness or beauty. I repeat what I have 
stated as my opinion on a former occasion, that the 
taste for musical ugliness is rapidly on the increase 
among a certain section of German musicians, who 
appear to discover not only sublimity, but grace and 
beauty in ugliness, which, doubtless, is a taste to 
which it is possible to become habituated by educa- 
tion and time. 

From what I have already remarked with refer- 
ence to classical music, it must be evident that there 
can be no fixed, unalterable standard as regards form 
in music to qualify it for classical distinction, because, 
in accordance with a law of Nature which insists 
upon perpetual change in all created things, some 
musical forms accepted at one period as classical 
give place hereafter to other classical forms. : 

Taking, then, into consideration this almost limit- 
less view of classical music, embracing as it does 
so large an interval of time, such various nationalities, 
such variety in forms and styles, it must be concede 
that the meaning hitherto assigned to the term 
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is much too narrow, and inexpressive of its scope 
and extent. 

Before concluding, I would endeavour to dispel 
some errors which I hold to be alike unjust and 
injurious, but which are too often obstinately main- 
tained. It is undoubtedly a fallacy to imagine 
that Germany or Italy, or any other country 
possesses a monopoly in the term classical music; 
that it is an expression which properly attaches 
only to the music of a particular period, a particular 
country, or to the celebrated names of a few 
eminent composers. It is no less a common error 
to suppose that music cannot deserve the title 
classical, which is of modern growth, and moreover, 
the production of native musicians of Great Britain 
and Ireland. It must be understood to be within 
the range of possibility that a great musical genius 
may arise in this country bearing the not uncommon 
appellation ‘ William Smith,” who shall compose 
music as truly entitled to be called classical as any 
music written by Mozart or Beethoven. It cannot 
be too often repeated that classical music is of no 
special period, form, style, composer, or nation. It 
must be borne in mind, nevertheless, that to entitle 
music to be deemed classical it must possess its 
unmistakable characteristics, and bear a clearly 
defined, intelligible, classic stamp. 

It might be well if those who have hitherto used 
the expression ‘Classical music,” without having 
a distinct notion of its true significance, were to 
substitute for it the terms ‘‘ Standard works of the 
music-classics,” or ‘* The compositions of the great 
masters.” These comprehensive expressions, which 
might include the classic works of any, or of all 
countries, styles, and periods, would be at least 
understood. 

Those who would discover classic beauty in music, 
who would seek for musical excellence irrespective 
of its source, must eschew alike predilection and 
prejudice. They must not turn from the classical 
musical productions of this country, because, for- 
sooth, pandering to the common or vulgar taste of 
a large portion of the public the music-market may 
be glutted with numberless specimens of musical 
mediocrity, manufactured to supply an extensive 
unhealthy demand for music of a particular class 
which is intended only for a wide circulation, and for 
immediate sale; and thrust into public notice by 
advertisements, “ royalties,” and other adventitious 
means. Good music, like good wine and modest 
merit, must be sought for. Much excellent music 
will thus be discovered which may have long lain 
hidden from public attention; not on account of 
any deficiency of merit, but for want of favour- 
able opportunities of becoming known. How many 
musical flowers are born to blush unseen and waste 
their sweetness on the desert air! 

A conspicuous instance of unmerited neglect has 
lately been brought prominently to notice by the 
enerous and spirited efforts of Madame Jenny Viard- 

ouis. Twice at her now famous concerts has been 
erformed by her magnificent band of instrumenta- 
ists, under the able direction of Mr. Weist Hill, an 
orchestral Symphony by the late young, and now 
deeply lamented German composer, Hermann Goetz, 
which has been unanimously pronounced to be not 
only a work of genius, but one of the finest orches- 
tral Symphonies of recent times. How sad to con- 
template this young and neglected musical genius 
yearning in vain to hear his work executed, and 
Pining for opportunities to exhibit still farther his 
matured powers in the composition of other great 
works, which might have given him the right to a 
niche in the Vallhalla of the Muses as one of the 
music-classics of Germany ! 








MUNICIPAL ABOLITION OF SACRED MUSIC. 


Tue tendency of History to repeat itself has just 
been curiously exemplified in Paris. Although near 
upon a century has passed since the event took 
place, and the effect of distance has toned down its 
grotesque horror, none of us can forget that the 
French, in the height of their first revolutionary 
madness, not only abolished Christianity, and deposed 
the Almighty, but formally decreed His non-exist- 
ence. They turned their backs on the Everlasting 
Goodness, and worshipped Reason as typified by a 
prostitute. True, the outward and visible expression 
of this insanity did not last long. Napoleon succeeded 
to power, and his keen intellect saw that the religious 
element in humanity could not be ignored even as an 
engine of statecraft. Ata nod from him, therefore, 
back came the Christian culitus, and France had once 
more a God. The lesson taught was easy, and 
should have sunk deep into the national mind; but 
this appears not to have been the case. Nothing has 
been learned of common sense in matters pertaining 
to religion by the most energetic spirits of France, 
and it is only for want of opportunity that they do 
not revive the heathen zeal of the Convention, and 
write over the gates of Pére la Chaise, ** Death is but 
an eternal sleep.” We do not go for proof to the 
reign of the Commune, but rather to one of the most 
recent acts of the Municipal Council of Paris. That 
Council, as everybody knows, faithfully reflects the 
political mind of the capital. Elected by universal 
suffrage, it is as ‘“‘red” as its electors, and loses no 
opportunity of expressing sentiments which, logically 
carried out, would overturn the present constitution 
of society. Rarely, however, does the Council get a 
chance of showing its contempt for religion, but the 
zest with which the opportunity is seized when it 
does come, and even when it can only be got at in a 
roundabout way, will appear from the extraordinary 
circumstance to which we now ask attention. The 
Municipality have long had the laudable habit of 
encouraging musical composers and societies, by 
offering prizes for competition, and it appears that, a 
little while ago, the whole matter of these concours 
was handed over to a Committee with a view to im- 
provement. Having duly considered the subject, the 
Committee reported, through one of their number, 
M. Levraud, who, with reference to sacred music, 
made the following remarkable observations :— 


Votre commission, messieurs, pense que l'art religieux a fait son 
temps. Ila atteint ume grandeur incomparable avec les S. Bach, les 
Haendel, les Haydn, parce que ces hommes de génie ont su exprimer 
et traduire des passions humaines tout en mettant en scéne des étres 
imaginaires. Plus l’etendue des connaissances humaines se développé, 
plus cet art est incompatible, parce qu'il exprime, avec l’esprit_scien- 
tifique et de libre pensée qui caractérise notre époque; le Conseil 
Municipal de Paris ne saurait ’encourager, et nous vous proposons en 
conséquence, d’exclure du concours la musique religicuse sous toutes 
ses formes. Nous n’entendons pas seulement par musique réligieuse 
la musique d’église proprement dite, c’est-a-dire toute composition 
musicale écrite sur des paroles faisant partie du domaine de la liturgie, 
mais aussi l’oratorvio, que l'ancienne commission, loin d’exclure du con- 
cours, offrait au contraire comme modéle a suivre aux concurrents. 

We have given these astounding words in the 
original for the sake of historic accuracy, and now, for 
the benefit of such among our readers as are not ac- 
quainted with French, we supply the equivalent 
English :— 

Your Committee, gentlemen, think that religious art has had its day. 
It reached the height of grandeur with S. Bach, Handel, and Haydn, 
because those men of genius knew how to express and convey human 
passions while dealing with imaginary beings. The more the extent 
of human knowledge increases, the more this art is incompatible, on 
account of what it expresses, with the scientific spirit and free thought 
of our age; the Municipal Council of Paris ought not to encourage it, 
and we propose to you, therefore, to exclude from competition religious 
music in all its forms. We understand by reiigious music, not only 
church music, properly so called, that is to say, every musical compo- 
sition having words that belong to the domain of liturgy, but also the 
Oratorio, which the old commission far from excluding, held up as a 
model for competitors to follow. ’ fave : 

So, then, there is an end in Paris of religious music, 
as far as the Municipality can bring it about. M. 
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Bourgault-Ducoudray may, at present, go on writing, 
** Symphonies Religieuses,” and M. Lamoureaux and 
M. Pasdeloup may, at present, organise performances 
of Handel, but Paris in her collective capacity repudi- 
ates the art to which they are devoted as incompatible 
with the scientific knowledge and free thought—save 
the mark—of this enlightened age. It would, of course, 
be folly for the earnest musicians of France to argue 
with M. Levraud’s Committee, and perhaps they 
have really little to fear from the spirit which 
dictated such blundering and unphilosophical tactics. 
M. Levraud and his fellows hate religion, and they 
assail it by conspiring against one of its forms—lei 
us add one of its glories. ‘‘O fools and blind.” 
They should rather abolish the religious sentiment 
from human breasts. Exhaust the fountain, and the 
bed of the stream will soon be dry. But this not 
even the Municipality of Paris can do, though they 
be silly enough to try their best and worst. ‘Vain 
effort !” exclaims M. Léon Escudier in L’Art Musical. 
“For even if religion should disappear from the 
earth, it will remain in the soul of the artist, living, 
strong, and with all its poetry.” There is something 
mexpressibly humiliating in the fact that the repre- 
sentatives of the capital of a great nation should, in 
eur day, commit such an act of folly. Mrs. Parting- 
ton’s hope of success in her single-handed struggle 
with the Atlantic was confidence itself compared 
with that which M. Levraud and his colleagues are 
entitled to entertain. But even if there were a 
prospect of success, what means have the Council 
adopted to secure it? In the name of scientific 
research and free thought they propose to limit the 
operations and curtail the liberty of the composer. ‘In 
this new cultus,” writes an indignant French journalist, 
“Free Thought begins, according to custom, by re- 
straining freedom and forbids composers to write relig- 
jous music. Thank you, thank you, Free Thought ?” 
But revolutionary logic is generally one-sided, and 
in this case it seems to be purblind, for, if the 
idea of the Commission be carried out to the bitter 
end, it will have consequences hardly discerned now, 
perhaps, by its advocates. Abolish religious music 
and what becomes of scores of popular operas? As 
L’Art Musical points out, “‘ La Favorita” will then 
be impossible, while “‘ Robert,” ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” 
* Le Prophéte,” ** Moise,” ‘* Polyeucte,” and a host 
of others will lose some of their finest numbers. The 
Parisians have not yet understood this, and we doubt 
if even the Municipality would make such a sacri- 
fice to the “scientific spirit and free thought that 
characterise our age.” 

It may be asked, What does M. Levraud’s Com- 
mittee propose to put in the place of religious music? 
The previous Committee, it appears, recommended 
that subjects bearing upon current events should be 
prohibited to com posers, and the restriction was un- 
doubtedly a wise one. But M. Levraud would abolish 
it altogether and give music liberty to sing the praises 
ef petroleum. He says: “Should an author and 
composer who take Spartacus as the subject of their 
¢ommon work be excluded on the pretext that they 
encourage Socialism? or, again, should they be 
shut out if they illustrate the taking of the Bastile 
en the plea that they countenance insurrection ? 
Let us have done with these chimerical fears 
and give all possible latitude to the inspiration 
of the poet and musician’’—al] possible latitude, 
that is, short of writing a Hymn, a Mass, or an 
Oratorio. Truly, the whole matter is very melancholy. 
These “‘ conscript fathers’ of Paris would doubtless 
talk indignantly of religious intolerance. But their 
own is far greater. Christianity, save in a few local 


manifestations, has never warred against art. It 
adopted the music and the architecture of the faiths 





it superseded; and sang in Grecian ‘“‘ modes” in 
Grecian temples. Only in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century do men who claim to represent 
“the spirit of the age” decry the noblest forms of 
art because they are connected with a creed. 





It seems strange that for the resuscitation of operas 
sung in the language of the country we should be 
indebted toa foreigner. Mr. Carl Rosa, however, may 
rest assured that his efforts in the cause he has at 
heart are thoroughly appreciated; but it would be 
worth while, whilst acknowledging the gratification 
we feel at the excellent performances he has given us, 
not to ignore the fact that from a calm hearing of the 
English Opera of the past we may learn a very useful 
lesson as to the construction of the English Opera of 
the future. Wagner has assuredly preached to us 
words of wisdom respecting the absolute necessity of 
poetry being one of the important elements of a great 
Opera; and although we may not agree with him in 
all the rules he lays down for the composition of a 
lyrical work which shall be worthy of the name, no 
person can follow the music and words of many of the 
so-called English Operas revived by Mr. Carl Rosa 
without feeling that both author and composer were 
suited only for the time in which they wrote. Cer- 
tainly the music of the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” for example, 
is not of a very high class ; but we must recollect that 
this is the kind of poetry upon which Mr. Balfe exer- 
cised his talents :— 


Gipsy Queen, Down on thy knees the gem restore, 
E’en in thy shame amaz'd; 
Or long years of sin shall deplore 
The storm which thou hast rais’d. 


Then Devilshoof, who has stolen the “gem,” says 
aside:— 
It best might be the prize to restore, 
Much as I seem amaz’d 
Or hereafter [ may deplore 
The storm which I have rais’d. 
And when the Queen, after compelling him to give 
back the property, says :— 
Tis the wisest thing thy miscreant heart can do. 
The robber threateningly replies :-— 
Who from my grasp such prize could wring, 
The doing jt may rue. 


We sincerely hope that English Operatic art in times 
to come may not be modelled upon such works as we 
have called attention to; but whilst gauging the real 
value of the once popular ‘* Bohemian Girl,” let us at 
least freely admit that the composer Balfe was in 
every respect equal, if not superior, to the poet Bunn. 





Tuomas RENsoN, a “professional singer,” who 
made his appearance at a police court a few weeks 
ago charged with assaulting a constable who requested 
him to * move on,” by desire of the inhabitants of 
the streets through which he exercised his vocation, 
will have time to reflect during his two months in 
prison that in his address to the magistrate he boldly 
accused the British public of indifference to the art 
instead of to the artist. ‘ For the last six months,” 
he said, “I have been singing about town some of 
the finest songs in the English language. I have 
sung for two hours at a time before the mansions of 
the rich and noble, and then perhaps they have given 
me twopence. There must be something wrong,” he 
continued, warming with his subject, “‘when a man 
like me, who is capable of giving expression to the 
music of the best composers should have his feelings 
agonised as mine have been by the coldness and con- 
tempt of the world. In the best streets and squares 
of London I have sung before the highest of the land 
as many as a hundred songs for eighteenpence; but 
the people have no ear; the taste for music has degen- 
erated, and I am the victim.” Now there are very 
many persons with an exalted opinion of their own 
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vocal powers who cannot command any terms at all 
for their services ; and what proof have we, therefore, 
that Mr. Renson, in receiving eighteenpence for a 
hundred songs, was not paid as much as—or perhaps 
even more than—he deserved? Besides it must be 
recollected that on the occasion referred to he was 
asked by his audience to walk off; and without 
entering into the question whether this was or was 
not a sign that ‘‘the people have no ear,” he should 
have quietly pocketed the affront and retired with be- 
coming dignity. But although he said that he had 
“ nothing to complain of individually ” with respect to 
the policeman who interfered with him, he knocked 
him down twice, and then, with assistance, was con- 
veyed to the station-house in a cab; so that he 
appeared resolved to add another “victim” to the 
lowered musical taste of the day. 





Ir might reasonably be imagined that those persons 
who advertise to teach the various branches of music 
in an incredibly short space of time would be too glad 
to put their real names; for, apart from thus proving 
that they have a positive status in the profession, it 
would show that they are not afraid boldly to throw 
down the gauntlet and defy those artists who still 
maintain the theory that to build up the musical mind, 
as well as the fingers or voice, requires long and 
arduous teaching on the part of a Professor, and long 
and arduous study on the part of a pupil. And yet, 
strange to say, a perusal of some announcements of 
this kind lately, convinces us that in nine cases out 
of ten the initials only of these gifted individuals are 
given. ‘O P,” for instance ensures “rapid and 
brilliant execution in half the time ordinarily em- 
ployed,” or “Q R” in a few easy lessons ‘trains the 
voice’ and enables any lady to “sing difficult music.” 
It is doubtless very agreeable to be able to arrive at 
perfection in an art with so little trouble; but is it 
fair that the method adopted should be kept so pro- 
found a secret, and that such valuable teachers should 
only be known by detached letters of the alphabet ? 
The names both of the Professors and their pupils 
who have produced great results before the world by 
employing the “ordinary time” for study are tolerably 
familiar to us all; let then those who can produce the 
same effects by different means come forth from their 
hiding-places and give us the benefit of their expe- 
rience. They have no more right to throw a slur 
upon others, under shelter of the anonymous, than 
has the lady who, recently in her zeal for providing 
for one of her late servants, casts a stigma upon a 
hard-working race of men by advertising that she is 
anxious to recommend an ‘ exceptionally honest 
coachman.” Tate 

We know nothing whatever of the merits or 
demerits of the several musical executants who have 
made a name in the United States; but, judging from 
the plain speaking upon artists and writers on art 
constantly met with in American journals we cannot 
but think that a musician endowed by nature with 
the sensitive feelings of Mr. Whistler would have no 
easy time of it on the other side of the Atlantic. We 
have often quoted some of the paragraphs from papers 
which have been forwarded to us from America in 
proof of our assertion that it is not often the custom 
to qualify either praise or dispraise so as to make the 
first less fulsome or the second less galling; and we 
only return to the subject because when we see in a 
Journal now before us that one person is termed 
“Beer-garden Tommy,” and another the “* Champion 
Billingsgate musical critic of this age,” it seems that 
the custom of “ plain speaking” we have alluded to 
is likely to become too plain to be pleasant, even to 


givers, too (in the same paper), who have neglected 
to send tickets it is said “* now, inasmuch as one may 
have very nimble fingers and a mellifluous throat, 
and yet be an egregious idiot, we here, (by way of a 
gentle hint) venture to remind all such artists that 
we have never asked for their money as advertisers 
or subscribers (and very few of them have ever 
offered it); but for them to expect us to pay for tickets 
to their concerts in addition to our contribution of 
the time neccessary to attend them, and puff them 
afterwards, is just a little more than unreasonable—it 
is both impertinent and preposterous;” and this is 
clenched by the assertion ‘**‘ them’s’ our sentiments,” 
so that there can be little doubt that the editor’s reso- 
lution on this matter must be accepted as final. 





THE process of hatching canards has lately been 
carried on in musical circles with much perseverance 
and success. First came a report that Madame 
Adelina Patti had injured her knee and would pro- 
bably be compelled to lose the limb. No sooner was 
that safely disposed of than the discovery, by Robert 
Franz, of Bach’s 150 violin sonatas started into life, 
and flew through Europe, meeting everywhere witk 
more or less unquestioning acceptance. In due time 
came a contradiction from Franz himself, and every- 
body said to his neighbour, “I told you so.” After 
this, one might have supposed that the public would 
be slow to put faith in rumour. But credulity pre- 
vails as much as ever, if we may judge by the 
readiness with which certain reports about Herr 
Joseph Joachim have passed current. It is going the 
round of the press and society—we even saw it in 
some real or pretended correspondence from Berlin— 
that the eminent Hungarian artist, having sustained 
a serious pecuniary loss, intends to take up his resi- 
dence in this country, where a “lucrative post” is 
open to him. Without a doubt we should all welcome 
Herr Joachim, as a resident amongst us, but, in 
common parlance, the news is ‘‘ too good to be true.” 
Indeed, we have the highest possible authority for 
stating that it has not the smallest foundation in fact. 
Herr Joachim has not lost a considerable sum of 
money; a“ lucrative post” has not been offered him 
in England, and he has no intention to quit Berlin. 
Thus disposing of the matter, we may wonder whe 
invents these mischievous and often painful reports. 
That they are so readily credited is not, perhaps, 
astonishing at a time when journalism seems to be 
degenerating into the mere retailing of gossip. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 
As we anticipated, Wagner's “ Rienzi” and Bizet's 
‘“Carmen” have been the principal attractions at this 
establishment; although, from some cause beyond our 
power to divine, one—and only one—hearing has been 
given to Ignaz Brill's ‘‘ Golden Cross,” about the merits 
of which, on its production in this country, we took the 
liberty of differing in opinion from the criticisms of most 
of the continental journals, and many of the English ones. 
One event, however, which gave some little variety to the 
general cast of the well-known operas performed, was the 
first appearance on any stage of Miss Mulholland as the 
Gipsy Queen in the ‘* Bohemian Girl.” This young lady 
has already made a favourable impression as a concert 
vocalist; and if we may judge both from her singing and 
acting in the somewhat unimportant character which she 
modestly chose for her operatic début, her success on the 
stage depends very much upon her power of turning the 
gifts she undoubtedly possesses to the best advantage. 
With a pleasing and well-trained voice, and an aptitude 
for seizing upon the salient points of the part she assumes, 
there is evegy hope that experience and study may even- 
tually place her in a high position; and we confidently 
anticipate that next season she may more firmly cement 
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herself and the audience. Her reception was everything 
that could be desired, and at the end of the second act 
she was enthusiastically recalled. As the closing night of 
the season was prolonged until the 22nd ult., there is 
every reason to believe that the success of the series of 
performances has even exceeded Mr. Carl Rosa’s expec- 
tations. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Tue Concert of the rst ult. was noteworthy for the first 
appearance at the Crystal Palace of Herr Xaver Schar- 
wenka, the composer and pianist, who performed his own 
Concerto in B flat minor. Herr Scharwenka was born at 
Samter, in the province of Posen, in 1850, and studied 
music under Theodore Kullak, at Berlin. His published 
compositions, which are numerous, are almost entirely for 
the piano. The Concerto which he performed on this 
occasion at the Crystal Palace is the same which was 
played last year at these concerts by Mr. Dannreuther. It 
is a work of great beauty, and of more than average origi- 
nality. The second movement—a somewhat elaborate 
scherzo—is especially charming. As a pianist, Herr 
Scharwenka obtained perhaps even more success than as a 
composer. His work is very showy, and in parts extremely 
difficult; but it was played not merely with a perfect 
technical mastery of the instrument, but with an amount 
of taste and feeling that proved the performer to be an 
artist of the highest rank. In a number of short solos 
played later in the afternoon, the pianist was no less 
happy; a ‘Staccato Etude” of his own composition 
was not only interesting as music but a very remarkable 
display of executive skill. The greater part of this after- 
noon’s concert was occupied with a performance of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” the solo parts of which 
were given by Miss Robertson, Madame Louise Mills, and 
Mr. Barton McGuckin. 

The novelty at the concert on the 8th was the production 
of Mr. C. Villiers Stanford’s Symphony in B flat. This 
work gained the second of the two prizes offered about 
three years since at the Alexandra Palace, when the first 
prize was carried off by Mr. F. W. Davenport. Weare by 
no means disposed to rank the present among Mr. Stanford’s 
most successful efforts; indeed we consider both his 
* Forty-sixth Psalm” and his ‘* Festival Overture,” written 
for Gloucester, far superior to it. That the work shows the 
hand of a trained musician need hardly be said; but the 
ideas are in parts too trivial for symphonic treatment; and 
there is a tendency to diffuseness which impairs the effect 
that the work might otherwise produce. The finale we 
consider the most successful movement; and it is only fair 
to Mr. Stanford to say that the orchestra is throughout 
treated skilfully, and sometimes with great felicity. At the 
same concert Mdlle. Krebs played Schubert’s great Fan- 
tasia in C, in Liszt’s effective arrangement for piano and 
orchestra, giving also with marked success Mendelssohn’s 
‘** Rondo Capriccioso.”” The other instrumental pieces of 
the afternoon were the Overtures to ‘‘ Der Freischiitz ” and 
* William Tell.” Miss Thursby and Herr Henschel were 
the vocalists. 

A very fine rendering of the ‘‘Eroica’? Symphony 
opened the concert of the 15th, which contained more 
than one feature of great interest. Foremost among these 
was the first appearance at these concerts of a young 
pianist, Miss Helen Hopekirk, who has lately completed 
her studies at the Leipzig Conservatorium. She came 
forward on this occasion with Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in G 
minor (No. 2). The work, though clever and well adapted 
to display the performer, is not particularly interesting as 
music; but of Miss Hopekirk’s playing we can speak in 
the highest terms. Her execution is very clear, and highly 
finished, and she plays with an amount of fire and spirit, 
never, however, carried to exaggeration, which prove her 
to be a true artist. One could not but feel that she played 
from the heart, and not merely from the fingers. Her 
success was the more creditable to her as she played at 
very short notice in the place of Mr. Hartvigson, who had 
been announced, but was prevented by illness from appear- 
ing. Another novelty at this concert was a Very clever and 
well-scored Overture, by Mr. C. Hubert H. Parry, entitled 
** Guillem de Cabestanh, Troubadour.” The vocal music 
was contributed by Madame Sophie Léwe, and Herr 





Henschel, and Liszt’s brilliant ‘*‘ Hungarian Storm March” 
concluded the concert. 

Brahms’s second Symphony (in D major) was repeated 
by special desire at the concert on the 22nd. As the work 
has been already noticed in some detail in these columns, 
it is needless to say more than that further acquaintance 
increases our enjoyment and appreciation of the music, the 
slow movement especially gaining in clearness by re-hearing, 
The performance of the Symphony was magnificent, worthy 
alike of Mr. Manns and his orchestra. Herr Joachim, 
who is playing as finely as ever this season, performed 
Beethoven’s violin Concerto in his usual unapproachable 
style, and also gave his own Nocturne for viclin with small 
orchestra. The vocalists were Miss Helen Arnim and Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and the concert ended with the Overture to 
‘* Masaniello.” ; 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


A SPECIAL Concert in honour of the recent Royal 
marriage was given on the 13th ult., with a miscellaneous 
programme of a festive and appropriate character. The 
proceedings of the evening were inaugurated by a fine per- 
formance of Handel’s noble Te Deum, written in com- 
memoration of the victory of Dettingen, a fact which 
sufficiently accounts for the martial colouring given to the 
instrumentation and the general demonstrative yet digni- 
fied character of the work. The solo portions were rendered 
with true devotional feeling by Madame Patey, Mr. 
Cummings, and Herr Henschel, the Te Deum occupying 
the entire first part of the concert. The additional accom- 
paniments by Mendelssohn were used. The second part 
commenced with Mendelssohn’s ‘*‘Wedding March,” 
which by virtue of its popularity and the spirited inter- 
pretation given by the orchestra had, as a matter of 
course, to be repeated. Gluck’s air ‘‘ Che fard senza 
Euridice” from ‘‘ Orféo””—one of the few fragments from 
the great operatic reformer’s works which have found their 
way into modern concert-roorms—was sung with great ex- 
pression by Madame Patey, and elicited general applause. 
It was followed by the wedding chorus from ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
in which the fresh voices and careful training of the choir 
were particularly conspicuous, the universal demand for an 
encore being the inevitable result. Next came two vocal 
solos, viz: the facetious air from ‘ Der Freischiitz,” 
‘*Kommt ein schlanker Bursch gegangen,” (‘If a youth 
should meet a maiden,” in the English version), given 
with scarcely sufficient characterisation by Miss A. 
Williams, and ‘‘ Salve dimora,” from Gounod’s ‘ Faust,” 
sung in his usual refined style by Mr. Cummings. The 
duet ‘Honour, riches, marriage blessing,” from the 
“Tempest” music by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, was effectively 
rendered by Misses Anna Williams and A. Sinclair; Herr 
Henschel concluding the number of detached solo per- 
formances with a fine rendering of the declamatory 
song, ‘* Blick ich umher,” from Wagner's ‘‘ Tannhauser.” 
Not the least interesting portion of the programme 
which then followed was a selection from the second part 
of Mr. Barnby’s ‘Sacred Idyll,” entitled ‘* Rebekah,” in- 
cluding those numbers most appropriate to the present 
occasion. We have already at the time of the first per- 
formance of the work (at one of the ‘‘ Oratorio Concerts” 
in 1870) dwelt upon the manifold beauties presented by 
Mr. Barnby’s Cantata, its melodiousness, rich harmonisa- 
tion, and general musicianlike workmanship, and the 
present fragmentary production scarcely calls for an 
additional analysis. The extracts given on the occasion we 
speak of have, however, served to again draw the attention 
of amateurs to the existence of this clever composition, and 
to raise the desire for a speedy repetition of the entire work, 
under which condition alone its merits can be fully appre- 
ciated. The warm-coloured, and gracefully melodious 
tenor air, ‘‘ The soft southern breeze plays around me,” 
was sung with excellent taste by Mr. Cummings, and the 
“Bride’s March” which succeeded it elicited a well-merited 
encore, which, however, was not responded to. The 
remaining extracts given were the recitative, ‘“‘ Behold, my 
Lord,” well declaimed by Mr. Stanley Smith, the recitative 
and duet, *‘ Oh, flower of the verdant lea,” in the render- 
ing of which Miss A. Williams was associated with Mr. 
Cummings, and the final chorus, with its broad fugal 
elaboration, ‘‘ Protect them, Almighty, for ever.” The 
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concert concluded with the March and Chorus from 
«“Tannhauser.”” Mr. Barnby was as usual the Conductor, 
Dr. Stainer presiding at the organ. There was a very 
numerous audience. 

At the Concert given on Thursday the 27th ult. Handel’s 
“Judas Maccabzeus”” was performed in the Royal Albert 
Hall for the first time by this Society. We congratulate 
the institution upon a valuable addition to its repertory. 
Of all Handel’s Oratorios, the ‘‘ Messiah” of course 
excepted, ‘‘ Judas” is perhaps the one which is destined 
longest to retain the hold upon public favour it now enjoys. 
Patriotism and self-sacrifice pro aris et focis are happily 
as eternal as the causes that demand their exercise, and 
we cannot know when they may be demanded of ourselves. 
‘Judas Maccabzeus” therefore touches every lover of his 
country very nearly, and when we add to this fact the 
glorious character of the music, and its profound expressive- 
ness, whether in joy or sorrow, despair or triumph, we see 
ample cause for unfading vitality. The performance of 
the Oratorio, on this occasion, was marked by a very 
special feature, namely, the addition to the score, under 
Mr. Barnby’s supervision, of parts for a military band. 
Considerable controversy is likely to arise out of 
this. On the one hand, it will be urged that the step 
is an outrageous violation of the principle which 
guards the integrity of our masterpieces. On the other, 
it will be contended that the gain of effect is sufficient 
warrant and justification. We, for our own part, must 
decline to discuss the principle here and now, for the 
reason that most people have made up their minds with 
regard to it, and that the conscience of the age seems to 
approve the practice, at any rate, of “touching up the 
masters.” Our business lies with results, and, granting 
that Handel may be re-scored, there is no impropriety in 
adding warlike instruments to his warlike Oratorio, espe- 
cially in such a place as the Albert Hall. That the old 
master himself would have done so, we have not the small- 
est doubt, nor are we disinclined to believe that, if 
particulars with regard to the performances of the Oratorio 
under his direction were available, it would be found that 
the employment of a large number of trumpets and other 
instruments of military music was resorted to in those 
numbers, such as ‘‘ Sound an alarm” and ‘‘ We come, we 
come,” which are of an especially martial character. But 
whatever may be said about this newest of innovations, no 
dispute will arise as to the fact that Mr. Barnby took the 
best possible steps to carry it out well by engaging the 
band of the Coldstream Guards. Those excellent performers 
upon excellent instruments were certain to do their work 
with taste and skill, and this assurance, let us say with 
emphasis, they fully justified. As totheresult there can be no 
question that the martial numbers of the Oratorio came out 
with singular brilliancy, clearness, and effect. We must not 
be understood to approve of every detail in the new scoring, 
but that it had been judiciously done we are prepared to 
assert. The military instruments were employed only 
when their use was strictly appropriate, and as a rule they 
were not so crowded in as to hide everything else from 
observation. We hardly need point out where they were 
most conspicuous and effective. In the first part the 
choruses ‘‘We come, we come,” and ‘Lead on, lead 
on,” were given with the most stirring results; but, of 
course, the ‘‘sensation” of the evening was made in 
“Sound an alarm,’? which Mr, Lloyd sang with splen- 
did energy and power. The entry of the military band, 
and their performance throughout the answering chorus, 
sent quite a thrill through the audience. The general per- 
formance deserves to be spoken of in terms of praise. 
Among the soloists, Madame Sherrington, Madame Patey, 
and Mr. Lloyd fully sustained their high repute, and won 
the customary tribute of applause. Miss Annie Sin- 
clair and Mr. Kenningham did good service in subordinate 
parts ; but, on the other hand, Signor Brocolini was not in 
good voice, and some of his music had to be omitted. The 
choruses were all admirably rendered. As though delighted 
to have a new theme, Mr. Barnby’s excellent amateurs put 
themselves on their mettle, with the result of giving us a 
performance of the choral numbtrs such as is not often 
heard. The orchestra was, as usual, efficient, and Mr. 


Barnby conducted with great care and success. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Tue first Concert of the past month (the 3rd ult.), 
brought as its opening number, Mozart's beautiful Quintett 
in G minor, the sixth of the nine similar works for stringed 
instruments which the fertile master produced, and the 
most truly “classical” of the number. There are two 
kinds of classical works in musical art ; those which have 
established a model of a particular art-form beyond which 
there has been no appreciable advance, and which have 
consequently been, for the greater part, shelved in the 
annals of art-history; and those which, while marking 
a particular epoch in the development of the art, contain 
in themselves the germs of a new period of progress. 
The influence of the latter class of works, as the ex- 
ample of Bach shows, need not necessarily be imme- 
diately apparent. Some day, perchance, Mozart’s classi- 
cal masterpieces will be placed in the former category. 
But that time is not yet, and meanwhile, not even the most 
uncompromising disciple of the modern schools can fail to 
be influenced by the charm of harmonious development, 
and suggestive depth of thought, revealed in the Quintett 
referred to. This work is, of course, one of the ‘oldest 
inhabitants” in the favour of the frequenters of these 
concerts, being performed for the twenty-third time 
on this occasion, and it was worthily rendered by 
MM. Joachim, Ries, Zerbini, Burnett, and Piatti. 
Schumann’s twelve variations on a seemingly unpro- 
ductive theme entitled ‘‘ Etudes Symphoniques,” which 
have furnished the composer with an opportunity of dis- 
playing his remarkable resources in the production of 
harmonic and rhythmical effects, received a very con- 
scientious and effective rendering at the hands of Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann, who also, in conjunction with Herr 
Joachim, gave a very fine reading of Schubert’s Fantasia 
in C major (Op. 159), for pianoforte and violin. Haydn’s 
Trio in E flat major, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
brought the concert to a conclusion; the executants being 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Herr Joachim, and Signor 
Piatti. Herr Henschel, who was the vocalist of the evening, 
repeated the airs from Handel’s ‘‘ Agrippina’”’ (‘‘ Vieni o 
cara”), and * Almira”’ (‘‘ Mi da speranza’’), which he had 
introduced during last season, besides singing with much 
effect Beethoven’s ‘“ Busslied.” Sir Julius Benedict was 
the Conductor. 

An interesting feature in the programme of the second 
Concert of the past month (roth ult.) was the first per- 
formance here of Schumann’s Violin Fantasia (Op. 131), 
consisting of two movements, a moderato and vivace 
respectively. From being scarcely known in this country 
some fifteen years ago, except to a few connoisseurs, the 
works of Robert Schumann have—thanks in a great 
measure to the efforts of this institution—rapidly grown 
in favour with amateurs, by whom the unique _indi- 
viduality of their composer is now almost universally 
appreciated in its distinctly typical significance. Every 
amateur now knows perfectly well what is implied by the 
word “ Schumannish.” In the Fantasia at present under 
notice the special characteristics which have impressed this 
individuality on our minds are, however, perceptible only 
in a very modified degree. It was coinposed expressly for 
the eminent violinist, who was also its interpreter on the 
present occasion, viz., Herr Joachim, and pertains to 
Schumann’s last period, when his creative activity was 
already unfavourably influenced by an approaching painful 
malady. Thus the Fantasia is a somewhat hazy and 
incoherent work, while presenting enormous difficulties to 
the executant—a fact which afforded an opportunity to Herr 
Joachim for the display of his splendid and never-erring 
technique. Mdlle. Krebs played the pianoforte accom- 
paniment, arranged by the composer from the orchestral 
score in order to facilitate the performance in the con- 
cert-room. How far the composition in question is removed 
from the master’s best style was indeed illustrated by the 
performance the same evening of his String Quartett in 
A minor (Op. 41), wherein the poetic warmth of the com- 
poser and his conscious energy in the elaboration of his 
design form conspicuous elements. The Quartett was 
admirably given by MM. Joachim, Ries, Zerbini, and 
Piatti, as was also, at the conclusion of the evening, Haydn’s 
String Quartett in D minor (Op.76). Mdlle. Krebs materially 








contributed to the enjoyment of the evening by the masterly 
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execution of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue ‘a la Tarentella,” 
which was enthusiastically redemanded, and elicited as an 
addition to the numbers of the programme, a most bril- 
liant performance by the lady, of one of Mendelssohn’s 
“ Characteristiz pieces.” Miss Orridge was the vocalist 
and gave the airs ‘‘Che fard senza Euridice,” from 
Gluck’s opera ‘‘ Orféo,” and Gounod’s “ Quando a te 
lieta,” in the rendering of which she displayed her fine 
mezzo-soprano voice to good advantage, Gluck’s air 
demanding, however, far more declamatory animation 
than the singer bestowed upon it. Signor Piatti played the 
violoncello obbligato part to Gounod’s air in his accustomed 
masterly manner. Mr. Zerbini conducted. 

At the third concert of the month (17th ult.), Haydn’s 
bright Quartett in G major (Op. 17) was played as the 
opening number, MM. Joachim, Ries, Straus, and Piatti 
being the executants. Beethoven’s not too frequently 
heard Trio in E flat (Op. 3) for violin, viola, and violon- 
cello, was the other composition for a combination of 
stringed instruments produced on this occasion, and was, it 
is needless to add, admirably interpreted by MM. 
Joachim, Straus, and Piatti. In association with Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann Herr Joachim played three of the 
“ Hungarian Dances” (generally reserved for this more 
advanced period of the season), arranged by the great violin- 
ist for his instrument from the original, written for piano- 
forte alone, by J. Brahms. The performance of the two 
artists created, as usual, the greatest enthusiasm, one of the 
* Dances” having to be repeated. The only instrumental 
solo was by Miss Zimmermann, who played, with much 
brilliancy and refinement, a Presto, Pastorale, and Gigue 
by Scarlatti. Mdlle. Redeker created quite a furore with 
fer singing of Schubert's well-known ‘ Wanderer,” 
in which her powerful and sympathetic voice and fine 
declamation combined to produce an artistic effect of a 
high order. It was, of course, encored, as were the two 
ether songs by the same composer, viz., ‘‘ Kreuzzug”’ and 
“ Ungeduld,” which the lady gave in the second part of 
the concert, and the last mentioned of which she repeated. 
Sir Julius Benedict accompanied the vocal music. 

On the succeeding Monday evening (24th ult.) the pro- 
gramme consisted of the following works, viz: Quintett 
€ major, Op 29, for two violins, viola and violoncello, 
(Haydn), Barcarole, F sharp major, Op 60, for pianoforte 
alone, (Chopin), ‘‘ Serbisches Liederspiel” for one or 
more voices with pianoforte accompaniment (G. Hen- 
schel), Trio, E major, for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
eello (Mozart). The executive artists in the Quintett 
were MM. Joachim, Ries, Straus, Zerbini, and Piatti. 
Mdlle. Janotha was the pianist, and was associated with 


MM. Joachim and Piatti in the performance of the Trio,, 


the lady also playing the accompaniments to Herr 
Henschel’s “‘ Liederspiel ” (performed for the first time in 
this country), the vocalists in which were Mdlles. Fried- 
Wander, and Redeker, Mr. Shakespeare, and Herr Henschel. 

We must reserve our notice of the last Concert of the 
past month (31st ult.), until our next number. 


MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 


A NEw season was begun by this choir on Thursday, 
Feb. 27, in a very auspicious manner. It was all along a 
matter of assurance that some publ'c notice would be 
taken of the success achieved in Paris last autumn, when the 
ehoir carried off the only Grand Prize for which they could 
compete. Mr. Leslie met this anticipation well by giving 
what he styled an “ International Concert,” and taking 
measures, not only to celebrate his own triumph, but also 
to acknowledge the courtesy extended to him and his 
singers across the Channel. For this purpose he included 
in the programme a variety of works by representative 
French composers; obtained the personal help of M. Bour- 

ault-Ducoudray, by whom the test piece used at the 

aris Competition was written; secured the patronage of 
the Prince of Wales, as head of the British Commission; 
persuaded Mr. Arthur Sullivan, as British Commissioner 
for music, to take part in the concert, and generally left no 
stone unturned to make the thing a complete celebration 
of a noteworthy event. These exertions were rewarded by 
success. The public attended in large numbers, much 
enthusiasm prevailed, and the occasion was made use of 
to express in a variety of ways the esteem in which 








Englishmen now hold the people who were once regarded 
as their natural enemies. 

Besides several compositions, by M. Gounod, and others, 
upon which we need not dwell, the programme contained 
the complete work from which the test piece above referred 
to was taken. This formed the chief feature of the concert, 
and the raison d’étre of M. Bourgault-Ducoudray’s appear- 
ance as conductor of the choir. The esteemed French 
musician calls his work a “Symphonie Religieuse,” but 
why he does so is not very clear. Attempts have been 
made to find a parallel between the character of the five 
movements into which it is divided, and those (four not 
five, save in such exceptional cases as Schumann’s No. 3) 
of an orchestral Symphony. Fut the success of these 
efforts has not proved remarkable, while, for our own part, 
we can only imagine that the title of the Motett humours a 
national fondness for striking and high-sounding names. 
On this, however, we will not dwell. The thought under- 
lying Shakespeare’s ‘‘What’s in a name?” is neither 
philosophical nor true, but in the particular case before us, 
cne may fittingly argue that ‘a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.’”’ The five movements, all written, 
be it remarked, for mixed voices without accompaniment, 
are respectively entitled ‘‘ Gratulatio,” ‘* Passio,’’ ‘* Vivus 
resurgit Christus,” ‘‘ Desiderium Ceeli,” and ‘“ Gloria.” 
Here, then, we have considerable variety of theme, extend- 
ing from joyous ascription of praise to mournful contem- 
plation of the Redeemer’s sufferings and human wickedness. 
M. Bourgault-Ducoudray approached all in a becoming 
spirit, much to the. surprise, perhaps, of some among 
his English audience. Our insular prejudices, based on 
imperfect knowledge, are not yet wholly dissipated, and 
among them is a notion that French composers must always 
be flippant and superficial, dealing, for choice, with secular 
rather than sacred subjects, and treating the latter more 
with a view to popular applause than artistic expression. 
This idea, wrong generally, is specially at fault as regards 
M. Bourgault-Ducoudray, who is before all a serious 
musician. In proof we need only mention that he it was 
who first introduced to a Parisian audience Handel’s 
‘¢ Passion,” ** Alexander’s Feast,” and ‘* Acis and Galatea,” 
which fact alone entitles him to the respect and admiration 
of every English amateur. We repeat that the great topics 
embraced in the ‘*Symphonie Réligieuse” are illustrated 
in a reverent and exalted fashion. The composer, while 
making free use of modern liberty in regard to modulation 
and harmonic progressions generally, while indulging, also 
a fondness for picturesque effects, has based his work upon 
recognised and orthodox models. He well knows the 
Motetts of the old Italian masters, the stately grandeur of 
which often appears reflected in the work, along with not a 
little of their contrapuntal skill. There are some points in 
the ‘* Gratulatio ’ quite worthy of careful notice, but the 
‘* Passio,” by its depth of feeling and the sombre majesty 
of its well knit though daring harmonies, arrests far more 
attention, which is well sustained throughout the ‘ Vivus 
resurgit Christus.” This movement was the piece used at 
the International competition, and we therefore look to 
find in it considerable difficulty, nor are we disappointed. 
It begins with an Allegro moderato in E major, for five 
voices, the entire jubilant effect of which depends upon 
massive sustained harmonies in the higher vocal registers, 
and striking transitions, such as occurs, for example, in 
the subjoined extract :— 





Next comes a short contrapuntal passage in the same key, 
led off by the sopranos :— 
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Ending on the dominant, this leads to an Allegro vivo in E 
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minor, which also begins contrapuntally, the basses intro- 
ducing the theme— 
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M. Bourgault-Ducoudray closely follows his text, never 
abusing it for musical purposes, and the subject just 
uoted is treated but briefly, giving way to a Moderato, 
followed by a Largo on the words “Si fruamur eterna 
pace,” &c., throughout which grave and simple harmonies 
come with a solemn effect. The closing section is a 
Larghetto, ‘‘ Anima me adores Jesum,”’ strictly contra- 
puntal throughout, though not wanting in appropriate 
expression. Altogether the movement was well worthy of 
the honour done to it in Paris, and of the excellent 
amateurs who made use of it to win a victory for their 
country. The fourth movement, ‘“ Desiderium cceli,’” is 
marred by the bouche fermée device to which, let us hope, 
English music-lovers will never reconcile themselves. 
Here the composer seeks to give the effect of distant 
celestial music, but the result can hardly be described 
as heavenly, and the idea is unworthy of the work. The 
“ Gloria,” a short jubilant movement, soon removes the 
impression made by the bouches fermées, and ends the 
Motett with fitting dignity and power. We regret our in- 
ability to give details of more than the “ Vivus resurgit.’’ 
The work as a whole is not yet engraved, but will soon be 
published, without, let us hope, the “ celestial” episode. 

Though the music tried the choir severely, a good per- 
formance was given, and every movement elicited applause, 
while the composer, who conducted with ability, was 
greeted in the warmest manner. Later in the evening 
Mendelssohn's ‘“‘ Judge me, O God ’’—the choir’s show 
piece in Paris—was splendidly sung, together with a 
variety of part-songs, madrigals, &c., under Mr. Leslie’s 
direction. . 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


At the third Concert, on the 6th ult., Brahms’s new 
violin Concerto was the principal feature, a second hearing 
of which confirms our impression that the work gradually 
deteriorates as it advances, the first movement, although 
discursive and vague in character, being by far the best. 
Herr Joachim’s superb playing, however, lifts the com- 
position into a prominence which an inferior executant 
could scarcely hope to gain for it; and the applause with 
which it was greeted was certainly due at least equally to 
the performer and the composer. Haydn’s Symphony in 
E flat (No. 8), Mozart’s ‘* Jupiter Symphony,” and Men- 
delssohn’s Overture to ‘‘ Ruy Blas,” were the orchestral 
pieces; the vocalist being Miss Thursby, who gave Gluck’s 
Aria, ** Ciel possente,” with good dramatic effect. Brahms’s 


Curse,” with an orchestra containing, in the stringed 
department, 32 violins, 12 violas, 12 violoncellos, and 10 
double basses, under the able direction of Mr. Manns. 
The orchestral adaptation by Liszt of his own “ Rhapsodie 
Hongroise,” for the pianoforte, and Gluck’s Overture to 
his ‘‘Iphigénie en Aulide,” with Wagner’s excellent 
Coda, were also included in the programme. Mr. Bache 
performed with much success Beethoven’s pianoforte Con- 
certo in G, and also some minor pieces, receiving warm 
and well-deserved applause. The concert was in every 
respect highly successful, the orchestral works being 
rendered, as may be imagined, with exceptionally fine 
effect. 


BOROUGH OF HACKNEY CHORAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE third Subscription Concert of the season was given 
at the Shoreditch Town Hall on the roth ult., the principal 
works in the selection being Dr. Bridge’s Oratorio, ‘‘ Mount 
Moriah” (which occupied the first part of the programme), 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Walpurgis Night,” and Schubert’s Un- 
finished Symphony in B minor. Considering that Dr. 
Bridge’s Oratorio is modelled upon what may be termed 
the ** severe’ plan adopted by Bach, the incidents of the 
narrative being assigned to a soprano, the more credit is 
due to the composer for sustaining the interest of the 
audience, and eliciting for many of the numbers applause 
as genuine as it was enthusiastic. Undoubtedly the best 
writing in the work is to be found in the choral portions, 
all the choruses indeed displaying an intimate knowledge 
of the resources of counterpoint ; and though no elaborately 
wrought fugue is attempted, those which do occur are 
musicianlike and effective. A choral, too, may be cited 
as an excellent specimen of eight-part writing, although 
here and there a passing harmony sounds somewhat harsh. 
An unaccompanied quartett, ‘ Oh, tarry thou,” and an air 
for soprano, ‘‘ The eyes of the Lord,’”’ were two of the 
pieces which received warm and well-deserved marks of ap- 
probation, and would probably have been re-demanded had 
not the rule forbidding encores—a reform most judiciously 
enforced since Mr. Prout’s appointment as Conductor of 
the Society—limited the applause within reasonable bounds. 
The principal vocalists, Miss Mary Davies, Miss Gertrude 
Bradwyn, Mr. Harper Kearton and Mr. Thurley Beale, 
were highly efficient, the recitatives of the Narrator (Miss 
Davies), especially, being delivered with much intelligence, 
the impressive sentences of the Angel (Miss Bradwyn) 
losing none of their importance by the careful rendering of 
the singer, and a genuine effect being created by Messrs. 
Kearton and Thurley Beale in the dramatic duet, ‘‘ O Lord, 
our God.” Dr. Bridge, who conducted his own work, re- 
ceived quite an ovation on his retirement from the orchestra, 
and certainly must have been both surprised and delighted 





violin Concerto was repeated at the fourth Concert, on the | 


2oth ult., and was again most cordially received. Mdlle. 
Janotha’s rendering of Beethoven’s pianoforte Concerto in 
G major created a genuine enthusiasm, not only the 
technical qualifications displayed, but the intellectual con- 
ception of the composition, recalling most vividly Men- 
delssohn’s interpretation of the same work at a Philhar- 
monic Concert at the Hanover Square Rooms. Schumann's 
“Rhenish”? Symphony scarcely displayed the powers of 
the orchestra to the best advantage, but its many beauties 
Were thoroughly appreciated, and the applause at the con- 
clusion was warm and unanimous. Mrs. Osgood’s choice 
of songs was hardly a happy one, but her reception showed 
that the majority of the audience were scarcely of our 
Opinion. At both the concerts under notice Mr. W. G. 
Cusins was the Conductor. 


MR. WALTER BACHE'S CONCERT. 


Mr. Bacue is so well known as a disciple of the modern 
German school that his concert is annually looked forward 


hearing any of the representative orchestral works of the 
“music of the future’? save when an artist sacrifices 
himself, in a pecuniary point of view, for the sake of the 
Cause. Such an artist is Mr. Bache; and at his concert, 
on the 27th February, we had Liszt's ‘‘ Mazeppa” and 


| 
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Hans von Biilow’s Symphonic Ballad, “ The Minstrel's 


at the marvellously correct and intelligent manner in which 
the whole of his choruses were rendered. Schubert’s 
charming two movements, forming all that he left us of his 
Symphony in B minor, received every justice from the 
orchestra, and their cordial reception by the audience suffi- 
ciently proved that the experiment of performing Sym- 
phonies at these concerts has been thoroughly successful. 
The choral members of the Society attacked the fine 
dramatic choruses of Mendelssohn’s Cantata as if they 
thoroughly enjoyed it, the picturesque chorus of Guards 
and People, ‘Come with torches brightly flashing” (al- 
though taken at a hazardously fast pace), being given with 
a steadiness and precision worthy of the highest praise: 
indeed the whole of the choral singing showed the result 
of good and careful training on the part of the Conductor, 
and of the utmost intelligence and care on the part of the 
choristers. The solos were given with much effect by Miss 
Gertrude Bradwyn, Messrs. Harper Kearton and Thurley 
Beale, and the small but well-balanced orchestra was every- 
thing that could be desired. Mr. Prout conducted with his 


: : - ; .| accustomed efficiency the whole of the second part of 
to with much interest; for there is but little chance Cr tips 9 ) P 





HAMPSTEAD CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Tue first Concert of this Society—but recently formed, 
under the direction of Mr. Willem Coenen—took place at 
the new Vestry Hall, Haverstock Hill, on the 21st ult. 
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The power of the choral body was most successfully tested 
in the rendering of Schubert’s Cantata, ‘‘ The Song of 
Miriam,” and Weber’s ‘ Jubilee Cantata,” the careful 
preparation of which was also amply evidenced by the 
unity of feeling in all the varied dramatic portions of these 
works, and the thorough understanding which seemed to 
exist between the Conductor and the choir. Much delicacy 
and precision were likewise observable in the execution of 
some part-songs, one of which, ‘ The Boat,” by Schumann 
(accompanied by horn, Mr. Catchpole, and flute, Mr. 
Young), produced such an effect as to elicit an enthusiastic 
encore, the incidental solo part in this composition being 
charmingly rendered by Miss Jessie Jones. In Schubert’s 
work the principal singers were Miss Jessie Jones and 
Miss C. Squire, and in the ‘ Jubilee Cantata” Miss Jessie 
Jones, Miss Jessie M. Clark, Mrs. Adelheid Hecht, Miss 
Gertrude Hine, Mr. A. Smith, and Mr. T. J. Grylls. Miss 
Amy Gill appeared in the double capacity of pianist and 
vocalist, accompanying both the choral pieces mentioned 
with much ability, and singing, with true artistic ex- 
pression, Gounod’s song, * The Worker,” for which a 
unanimous encore was awarded her. Miss Jessie Jones 
also gave, with excellent effect, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Zuleika,” 
Herr Henschel sang three songs of Schubert’s, creating 
such a genuine sensation as to be compelled to add another, 
known as ‘Ach wenn so doch immer so bliebe,” by 
Rubinstein, to the list; and Mr. Willem Coenen, besides 
occupying with much skill and judgment the arduous post 
of Conductor, played two pianoforte solos—his own 
“ Twilight ’—a charming Andante—and a transcription by 
Liszt of one of Paganini’s Studies, a piece of enormous 
difficulty—both of which were received with enthusiastic 
and well-deserved applause. Judging from its inaugural 
concert, we confidently predict a brilliant future for this 
young and energetic Society. 





LONDON MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


A Society with the above title, and under highly influ- 
ential patronage, has just been started, the conductorship 
of which has been placed in the able hands of Mr. Barnby. 
The object of the Society, as appears from the prospectus, 
is the production of works of acknowledged excellence and 
of every school of nationality, which have never obtained a 
hearing, or are but little known in England. The first 
meeting took place on Monday, the roth ult., at the 
South Kensington Museum, when Handel’s Sixth Chandos 
Anthem, Hiller’s “‘ Song of Victory,”” Max Bruch’s ‘‘ Schon 
Ellen,” and Hermann Goetz’s 137th Psalm were put in 
rehearsal. A number of distinguished amateurs have 
already become members of this Society; and there can 
be little doubt that if the principles laid down in the 
prospectus be rigidly carried out, it will most effectually 
supply a real want in this country, and thoroughly deserve 
the support and patronage of all who desire that works of 
recognised worth, which have long lain dormant, shall be 
resuscitated, and that others which have for some time 
enjoyed a continental reputation shall obtain an equal 
amount of appreciation in England. The honorary Secre- 
taries to the Society are Messrs. Heathcote Long (33, 
St. George’s Road, S.W.), and Alfred H. Littleton (1, 
Berners Street, W.) 


TuE letter from Dr. Statham on the subject of the 
Trinity College branch at Newcastle, which we extracted 
from a local paper in our last number, elicited the following 
reply in the next issue of the same paper :— 


S1r,—My attention has been called to the letter of your correspon- 
dent ‘H. T.” on the subject of the Trinity College (London) branch 
in Newcastle. I am glad that he has raised the question as to the 
probable action of the University of Durham in respect of musical 
degrees. ‘“‘H. T.” asks, “‘ Why not give facilities for taking not only 
the Mus. Bac., but Mus. Doc. at Durham? I would answer, That is 
just what we propose to do. Ever since the foundation of the 
University, the musical degrees which it has the power to confer have 
only been given either by diploma or ad eundem ; that is, in all cases 
without examination. The fact is, as one of the university authorities 
explained to our Warden some years ago, the extensive machinery 
required for the complete musical faculty and curriculum would 
involve too great an outlay in proportion with the probable result. 
Trinity College, London, on the other hand, possesses the whole 
of the machinery ready made, and well seasoned by seven years’ 
active working. It places the advantages of an established system 
at the os ago of the north of England. If Durham University 
should wish to follow the wise precedent she has herself established 
in the recognition of external theological schools as preliminary 








stepping-stones to her own arts degrees, she may hereafter be led to 
consider whether it would not be equally to her advantage to recognise 
and utilise the work of Trinity College, London, in respect of musical 
degrees. These could be well administered by a professor of the 
highest standing and ability such as Dr. Armes, the Cathedral 
organist ; and would attract not only the musical students of the 
immediate district but also many further north. As to the permission 
to use a room or rooms in the College of Physical Science, that isa 
privilege which the Mayor of Newcastle himself kindly undertook to 
ask for; and in his respect I cannot but admire his foresight and 
thorough grasp of the situation. He can see how greatly it will con- 
tribute to the efficiency of a future musical faculty at Durham to have 
allied with it a young, strong, and healthy organisation, which is a 
sworn foe to any kind of retrogression or stagnation, and has already 
won its spurs in the Metropolis and other large cities. In conclusion, 
I can only thank ‘‘H. T.” for giving me this opportunity of throwing 
light upon a point which must have suggested .tself to others as wel} 
as himself. Yours, &c., 
FREDERIC CLARK, Organising Secretary, 

Trinity College, London, Jan. 23, 1879. 

THE prospectus of Her Majesty’s Theatre for the forth- 
coming season proves that Mr. Mapleson has readily seized 
upon the first opportunity of strengthenng his list of prin- 
cipal female vocalists ; for, in addition to the engagement 
of Mesdames Etelka Gerster, Marie Roze, Vanzini, Tre- 
belli, Mdiles. Hauk, Kellogg, Salla, Tremelli, and many 
other favourites at this establishment; he announces that 
Madame Christine Nilsson will reappear, after an absence 
of two years. In the male department we have the names 
of Signori Fancelli, Campanini, Runcio, Candidus, Brignoli, 
Leli, Del Puente, Galassi, Foli, Rota, Roveri, Ordinas, M. 
Thierry, Herr Behrens, &c,; and the following artists will 
appear for the first time in this country: Mdlle. Marie 
Vanzandt, Mdlle. Stelzer, Mdlle. Cristofani, Mdlle. Libia 
Drog, Mdlle. Lido, Signor Tecchi and Signor G. Vazelli— 
Signor Masini and Mr. Carleton joining the company at 
this establishment for the first time. The most interesting 
announcement is the production of Gluck’s ‘“ Armida,’” 
for we can scarcely suppose that Verdi’s ‘* Aida” or the 
same composer’s “ La Forza del destino” will now excite 
much enthusiasm, either with the subscribers or the general 
public. An Opera entirely unknown here is, however, pro- 
mised—Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele’’—which comes to us with 
an Italian reputation, and we trust may prove a success. 
Donizetti’s ‘‘ Linda di Chamouni,” Rossini’s ‘* La Gazza 
Ladra,” and Wagner’s “* Rienzi” are also to be given for 
the first time at this theatre. Sir Michael Costa retains 
his post as Conductor; and we may presume, therefore, 
that both band and chorus will be efficient as usual. The 
season is advertised to commence on the 26th inst. 


Mr. Ernest Gye has issued a prospectus of the forth- 
coming season of the Royal Italian Opera, which is—as 
all prospectuses should be—a simple catalogue of the 
artists engaged, and the works which will probably be 
performed. We miss with much regret the name of 
Madame Albani from the list of vocalists; but Madame 
Adelina Patti, Mdlle. Thalberg, and Madame Scalchi will 
re-appear; Madame Alwina Vaileria, whose excellent 
services have been so thoroughly appreciated at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, being also engaged, for the first time 
at this establishment. Signori Nicolini, Gayarre, and 
M. Capoul return to us, and Signori Graziani, Cotogni, 
and M. Maurel are included amongst the baritones. The 
new comers are Mdlle. Emma Turolla, Mdlle. Schau, 
Mdlle. Pasqua, Mdlle. Ameris, and Mdlle. Rosine Bloch; 
Signori Sylva, Nouvelli, Igenis Corsi, MM. Lassalle and 
Gailhard, Signori Silvestri and Vidal. Four works are 
mentioned, “two at least’? of which, it is said, will be 
produced. These are M. Massenet’s ‘‘ Roi de Lahore,” 
the Marquis d’Ivry’s “*Les Amants de Vérone,” Signor 
Paladilhe’s ‘“‘Suzanne,’” and Herold’s ‘‘Le Pré aux 
Clercs.”” Why these operas are selected, or why others 
are not selected, is a secret known only to the lessee. If, 
for instance, Gounod’s ‘ Polyeucte” could have been 
included in the list we are certain that it would have been 
cordially welcomed by the subscribers. The Conductors 
will be, as before, Signori Bevignani and Vianesi, Mr. 
Carrodus being principal violin; and Mr. Pittman retains. 
his position as organist. The season is announced to 
commence on the 8th inst. 


THE Hereford Musical Festival, which commences on 
the gth September, will be conducted as on former 
occasions, except that the performances will be preceded 
by a short prayer, as at Worcester last year. The principal 
vocalists already engaged are Miss Anna Williams, Miss 
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de Fonblanque, Madame Patey, Messrs. Cummings, 
Barton McGuckin, Santley, and Thurley Beale; Mr.Weist 
Hill will be the leader of the band, Mr. Done will preside at 
the organ during the morning performances, and Mr. Lloyd 
will be the pianist and organist at the evening oratorios in 
the Cathedral. On Tuesday, the opening day, ‘* Elijah” 
will be performed. Wednesday, Purcell’s “* Te Deum” in 
D, the second part of Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, overture 
to ‘Esther,’ Spohr’s ‘“‘ How lovely are Thy dwellings,” 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Pignus Future,” and Handel’s ‘“‘ Zadock the 
Priest.” On Wednesday evening, in the Cathedral, 
Rossini’s ‘* Stabat Mater” and Mendelssohn’s “ Hear my 
prayer” will be given; on Thursday morning selections 
from Sullivan’s “Light of the world” and Haydn’s 
“Imperial Mass,” and Friday morning will be devoted to 
the “ Messiah.” There will be miscellaneous concerts in 
the Shire Hall on Tuesday and Thursday evenings, and 
on Friday evening a Chamber Concert. An organ will 
be erected for the occasion by Brindley and Foster, of 
Sheffield. The organistof the Cathedral, Mr. Langdon 
Colborne, Mus. Bac., Cantab., will be Conductor, for the 
first time since his appointment. 


On Tuesday evening, February 25, Mrs. Julian Marshall 
gave a Concert of chamber music at the Vestry Hall, 
Hampstead, the programme of which included Beethoven’s 
arrangement of his Septett for piano, clarionet, and violon- 
cello, solos for the violin by Schumann and Bach, and for 
the violoncello by Lulli and Geminiani, a Concertino by 
Weber for the clarionet, and the finale of the Kreutzer 
Sonata. The executants were Mrs. Marshall, who pre- 
sided at the piano, Mr. Henry Holmes (violin), Signor 
Pezze (violoncello), and Miss Frances Thomas (clarionet). 
Three movements of a Trio for piano, violin, and violon- 
cello by Mrs. Marshall, played for the first time at this 
concert, produced a highly favourable impression, the last 
movement especially displaying some excellent writing. 
Miss Jessie Jones sang two of Mrs. Marshall’s songs, and 
joined Mr. Julian Marshall in a Duetto di Camera by 
Handel. Mr. Marshall was heard to great advantage in 
his very spirited rendering of ‘‘ Revenge, Timotheus cries,” 
and in Schumann’s “‘ Die beiden Grenadiere.” The con- 
cert was highly successful. 


Unver the title of Denmark Hill Concerts, a second 
series of four performances of a highly interesting charac- 
ter have taken place at the Surrey Masonic Hall, Camber- 
well New Road. The concerts were rendered especially 
attractive by the appearance of Mdlle. Janotha, and, for 
the second occasion, of Herr Joachim. The programme 
consisted of Mozart’s Quartett in D minor, No. 2 (MM. 
Joachim, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti) ; Solos, violin, a, 
Adagio, from 9th Concerto (Spohr); 6, Sarabande and 
Tambourin (Leclair), magnificently interpreted by the 
famous violinist, who, responding to most enthusiastic 
applause, introduced Barcarole (Spohr); Solo, piano- 
forte, Impromptu, in F sharp major, Valse, A flat 
(Chopin), Mdille. Janotha; Schumann’s Quartett, in E flat, 
Op, 47 (Mdlle. Janotha, MM. Joachim, Zerbini, and 
Piatti). The vocal soli were finely given by Mr. Hanson. 
It is to be hoped that the originators of these concerts 
will be encouraged, by the undeniable success which they 
have met with, to give another series of such enjoyable 
musical evenings. 


A Series of so-called ‘‘ Orchestral Festival Concerts,” 
under the conductorship of Herr Hans Richter (of Vienna), 
announced to be given next month at St. James’s Hall, 
although evidently under Wagnerian influence, will include 
many works of other composers, three of Beethoven’s 
Symphonies being comprised in the selection, and also 
compositions of modern German writers, Brahms being, as 
would appear by the programmes forwarded to us, especially 
favoured. The band will number 110 performers, Herr 
Hermann Franke being the leader. The singers advertised 
are, Frau Schuch-Proska, Fraulein Augusta Redeker, Herr 
jacger and Herr Henschel; and the pianists for the Cham- 

Concert, Herr Xaver Scharwenka and Herr Alfred 
Grinfeld. There are to be four concerts, the first of which 
will take place on the 5th May. An undertaking of so 
much importance and so perfectly organised should appeal 
most powerfully to the many patrons of high-class music 
in this country. 





Tue Concert given at the Mansion House by pupils of 
the Royal Academy of Music on the 3rd ult. was well 
attended and highly successful. The choral music was 
sung with much effect by the well-trained choir; and vocal 
solos were most efficiently given by Miss Aylward, Miss 
Clara Samuell, and Mrs. Mudie Bolingbroke, two trios being 
also rendered with decided success: the first, ‘‘ Night’s 
ling’ring shades,” by Miss Ada Patterson, Miss Gilbert, and 
Miss E. Thomas; and the second, ‘“‘O nume benefico,” by 
Miss M. L. Jones, Mr. Robert George, and Mr. Gordon 
Gooch. Special praise must be awarded to Mr. Whitehouse 
(violoncello), Master J. Payne (violin), and Mr. Charles E. 
Catchpole (horn), their solos being admirably performed; 
and the result of the excellent pianoforte teaching in the 
Institution was evidenced by the playing of Miss Alice 
Barton, Miss Nancy Evans, Miss Alice Heathcote, Messrs. 
Charlton T. Speer and Morton, all of whom were warmly 
applauded. Theconcert was ably conducted by Mr. Walter 
Macfarren. 

A NEW combination of the pianoforte and harmonium 
has lately been brought under our notice. The inventor 
and patentee is Mr. Robinson, of Swansea, who must 
certainly be congratulated upon the exercise of considerable 
ingenuity. . Both instruments are contained in a case 
differing but little in size and shape from an ordinary 
cottage pianoforte ; both are played by means of the same 
keyboard, and can be used in combination or separately as 
desired, the means of disconnection being simple and 
instantaneous in action. The most important feature 
consists, however, in the power to apply the harmonium to 
the upper half of the manual and the pianoforte to the 
lower, or vice versd, so that a melody played on the one 
instrument can be accompanied on the other. No doubt, 
the ‘Orchestral Pianoforte’”—of which, by the way, 
Messrs. H. A. Ivory and Co. are manufacturers—will be 
still further improved ; but even as it is it will be welcomed 
in many homes. 


THE competition for the Mendelssohn Scholarship was 
held on Wednesday, February 26, when nineteen candi- 
dates, including several advanced students from the Royal 
Academy of Music and other schools, presented them- 
selves. The full honours of the Scholarship were for the 
first time won by a young lady, Miss Maude Valérie 
White, a student at the Royal Academy of Music ; Master 
Frank Nicholson Abernethy proximi accessit. The latter 
is !ess than 15 years of age. The Scholarship, the value 
of which is at least £80 per annum, is conferred with the 
intention of enabling the scholar either to finish his (or her) 
education at a foreign Conservatoire, or to attain that 
object at home with increased facilities, at the choice of 
the Committee. Mr. Arthur Sullivan was the first Men- 
delssohn Scholar; the last but one was Mr. Shakespeare ; 
and Mr. F. Corder—a composition by whom was recently 
performed at the Crystal Palace—was the last. 


THE first concert of the Grove House Choral Society 
(consisting of employés of Messrs. Spencer, Turner, and 
Boldero) took place in the dining hall of the establish- 
ment in Lisson Grove, on Friday, February 28. The 
various part-songs and choruses were sung remarkably well, 
especially when it is taken into consideration that the 
Society has only been formed about three months. The 
programme was varied with several songs and duets by mem- 
bers of the Society, encores being awarded to Miss Denning. 
Two violin solos were introduced during the evening by 
Miss Adelina Dinelli, who, although only eleven years 
of age, played with a taste and correctness hardly to 
be expected in one so young; her brother also played 
some of the accompaniments in a very efficient manner. 
The concert was a decided success. Mr. Coburn was the 
Conductor. 

AN Organ Recital of classical music was given by Mr. 
Albert E. Bishop, Organist of St. Mary Abchurch, City, 
on Wednesday evening, the roth ult., at Dr. Allon’s Chapel, . 
Upper Street, Islington, Besides a judiciously varied 
selection from the great masters, Mr. Bishop included in 
his programme two morceaux of his own. The most note- 


worthy portion of the Recital was the performance of two 
important compositions of Merkel, whose high class organ 
music is attracting considerable attention in Germany, 
although almost entirely new to an English audience. 
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Amongst the lighter pieces, the delicate and graceful 
‘“*Prayer’’ of Guilmant must be given high rank. The 
vocalist was Mr. Bridson, who, during the evening, sang 
**O God, have mercy” (St. Paul), and ‘‘ The Lord worketh 
wonders” (Judas), in excellent style. Mr. Bishop’s clever 
performance was highly appreciated by a large audience. 


Tue St. George’s Glee Union, gave its 122nd Monthly 
Concert, at the Pimlico Rooms, on Friday, the 7th ult. The 
first part of the programme comprised Mendelssohn’s Mo- 
tett, “‘ Hear my prayer,” and Spohr’s ‘‘ God Thou art great.”’ 
Miss Hardy, Miss Coyte Turner, and Messrs. Arthur 
Thomas, and R. E. Harvey being the soloists. Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett's ‘‘ Woman of Samaria,” occupied the second 
part; the choruses, ‘‘ Therefore with joy shall ye draw 
water,” “‘ Therefore they shall come and sing,’ and ‘‘ Abide 
with me,” were well sung. Miss Bessie Spear, Miss Coyte 
Turner, Mr. George Carter, and Mr. E. J. Bell were the 
soloists, and were warmly received by a very appreciative 
audience, the unaccompanied Quartett, ‘‘ God is a Spirit,” 
being unanimously encored. Mr. G.F. Smith, jun., R.A.M., 
presided at the pianoforte, and Mr. F. R. Kinkee at the 
harmonium. Messrs. Garside and Monday conducted. 

Tue American Portable Music Stand, a specimen of 
which has been forwarded to us, is likely, we think, to 
obtain very general patronage. It consists of two parts, 
the desk and the stand proper. The stand proper com- 
prehends a tube containing a telescoping rod, checked by 
a thumb-screw, supported upon a tripod, regulated by an 
arrangement like an umbrella, by which the legs are held 
in position. The circumference of the base can be varied 
by simply moving the slide up and down the tube. It is 
aiso constructed so that two desks or one may be used at 
pleasure. For military bands, orchestras and drawing- 
rooms, this stand, which is to be seen at the “‘ Hall of Com- 
merce,” 316, Oxford Street, will be equally valuable ; and 
certainly its portability is by no means one of its least 
recommendations. 


THE I4Ist anniversary Festival of the Royal Society of 
Musicians was celebrated on the 18th ult. at Willis’s 


Rooms, under the presidency of the Earl of Dunmore, | 


who, in advocating the claims of the Charity, alluded to 
the aid it had received in its early days from the most 


celebrated artists of the time, including Handel, and men- | 


tioned the important fact that during the past year upwards 
of £3,000 had been expended in supporting those who | 
had no longer the power of supporting themselves. The | 
artists who assisted at the Festival were Mrs. Osgood, | 
Miss Enriquez, Miss M. Cronin (pianoforte), Madame | 
Thérése Liebe (violin), and the London Vocal Union, | 
conducted by Mr. F. Walker, Mr. Ebenezer Prout accom-’| 
panying the vocal music. The subscriptions amounted to | 
about £600. 

THE City division of the London Vocal Union performed 
Mozart’s “ Twelfth Service ” at the Surrey Chapel, Black- | 
friars on Monday the 3rd ult., accompanied by a full band. | 
The choruses were all well given, and received with consi- 
derable applause. Mr. Seymour sang the tenor solo in “ Et 
incarnatus,’’ and Mr. Kelliher played the flute solo in the 
** Benedictus ” exceedingly well. The second part of the 
prograrame was miscellaneous. Solos were given by Miss 
Maud Cameron, Mr. Brady, Mr. Pope, Master Moon and 
Miss Louise Twiddy. The choir gave ‘‘ Awake, Eolian 
Lyre,”’ and Barnby’s ‘*‘ Sweet and low;”’ the latter with 
such attention to expression as to receive an encore. Miss 
Rosa Henman accompanied with her usual care and ability, 
and Mr. George Wells conducted. 


THe Examiners at the Cambridge University on the 13th 
and 14th ult. for the degree of Mus. Doc., were Professor 
Macfarren, Dr. Joachim, and Dr. Stainer. The accepted 
candidates are: Mr. J. M. Bentley (Downing), S. Corbett 
(St. John’s), and F. E. Gladstone (St. John’s) who received 
the degree on the 2oth, when Mr. J. Pattinson (unattached 
student) was admitted to the degree of Mus. Bac. The 
next preliminary examination for Mus. Bac. will be on the 
agth and 30th of May, when candidates of more than thirty 
years of age will be exempted from the literary test, this 
being the last occasion of their being exempt. Candidates, 
of whatever age, must give notice of their intention to 
present themselves, to the Professor of Music, at least a 
month before the date of examination. 








THE Old Change Musical Society, consisting of the em- 
ployés of Messrs. Leaf and Co., gave its first Concert at No, 
30, Little Britain, on Tuesday evening, the 7th ult., which, 
considering the Society was only formed last autumn, was 
a decided success. The Orpheus glees, “ Integer vite,” 
“The two roses,” and “ The three chafers,” were all 
well sung, and “ To all you ladies” was vociferously re- 
demanded. The Conductor was Mr. George Wells. The 
Operetta, ‘‘ Cox and Box,” was afterwards performed by 
Messrs. Aldridge, Lloyd, and Foreman, and elicited warm 
and well deserved applause. Messrs. Batchelor and 
Findon officiated at the piano, the former playing Ascher’s 
“Alice” very creditably. 


Tue Grosvenor Choral Society commenced the eighth 
year of its existence with a performance of Rossini’s 
‘“Stabat Mater,” and a selection of sacred music, on 
Friday, the 21st ult.,in the Grosvenor Hall. The selection 
included the **Gloria’’ from Mozart’s ‘‘ Twelfth Mass,” 
Mendelssohn’s “I waited for the Lord,” and Haydn’s “ The 
Heavens are telling.” The solo vocalists were Miss Agnes 
Larkcom, Madame Poole, Mr. Kenningham, and Mr. Henry 
Baker, all of whom were very successful, particularly in 
the unaccompanied quartett ‘‘Quando corpus.” The 
choral singing was especially good. Mr.S. Dean Grimson 
led the band, and Mr. J. H. Maunder presided at the har- 
monium. Mr. J. G. Callcott conducted. 


Mr. C. J. Frost read a well considered and excellent 
paper “On the management of volunteer choirs” at the 
College of Organists on the 4th ult., Mr. E. H. Turpin 
was the chairman. A good audience, including several 
clergymen, listened with much interest to Mr. Frost’s 
paper. In addition to the chairman, the Rev. R. H. 
Hawkes, the Rev. H. Taylor, Mr. G. Carr, and Mr. James 
Higgs addressed the meeting, which was closed by the 
usual vote of thanks to both lecturer and chairman. It 
was announced that a small specimen of Messrs. Herbert 





and Beale’s one manual solo organ could now be 
inspected at the College by giving due notice to the 
| authorities. 


| Muss Cooper, Associate of the Philharmonic Society, 
!and Organist of Christ Church, Hampstead, is now recover- 
|ing from a serious illness, and has been presented with a 
valuable testimonial from the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, the 
| vicar, his churchwardens, and other members of his con- 
gregation, in the form of a handsomely bound Bible and 
Prayer-book, and a purse containing forty guineas, in 
‘* recognition of the fidelity, diligence, and skill with which 
she has for so many years discharged the important duties 
of organist in that church; and as a small expression 
of their true sympathy with her under her late severe 
affliction.” 


Mr. Lockwoop HarraDINE gave his Annual Concert at 
the South Place Institute, Finsbury, on the 26th February, 
when he was assisted by Madame Thaddeus Wells, Miss 
Coyte Turner, Miss Annie Wade, Miss Maude Clinton, 
Miss Rose Davis, Messrs. Dudley Thomas, H. Horscroft, 
Henrich Lichold, E. Harradine, Elliott Becket, and 
Signor Fabio Campana (who accompanied his own compo- 
sitions). The accompanists were Messrs. Sidney Hill, 
Alfred Cox, and Arthur Miller. The part-singing was 
undertaken by the Milton Glee Union, and the whole was 
under the direction of Mr. William Miller. 


An excellent performance of Signor Randegger’s Cantata 
‘‘ Fridolin”’ was given by the Brixton Choral Society on 
the 24th ult., before a large audience. Unfortunately, the 
composer was too ill to preside at the pianoforte, as he had 
intended ; but his place was ably supplied by Mr. J. Harri- 
son, Mr. C. J. Frost being the organist. The principal 
vocalists were Madame Worrell, Messrs. J. T. Hutchinson, 
Gerard Coventry and Cecil Tovey, all of whom were highly 
successful. The choruses were most efficiently sung, ‘* The 
Hunting Chorus” being unanimously redemanded, The 
Conductor was, as usual, Mr. William Lemare. 


A FuLL Choral Service took place at St. Thomas's 
Church, Portman Square, on Thursday evening, the 20th 
ult., when the greater part of Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul” 
was performed by a choir of upwards of 100 voices, under 
the conductorship of Mr. Edmund Rogers, Organist of the 
church. The solo parts were sung by Miss Adela Vernon, 
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Miss Palmer and Messrs. Trelawny Cobham, Frederic 
Penna, and Langman. Mr. E. H. Birch, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 
presided at the organ. 


Tue works decided upon for the approaching Bristol 
Musical Festival are Handel’s ‘‘Samson” and the 
“Messiah,” Mendelssohn's“ Elijah ” and ‘ Walpurgis 
Night,” Mozart's ‘‘ Requiem,” Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, and Rossini’s “‘ Stabat Mater.” Engagements are 

ending with Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. The members of the choir, 
numbering 320, are already actively engaged in prepara- 
tion, two rehearsals taking place every week. 


A musica performance by the pupils of the London 
Society for Teaching the Blind to Read was given at the 
Institution, Upper Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, on the 
atst ult., the Rev. Henry Geary, M.A., in the chair. The 
selection, which was excellently chosen for the display of 
the executants, was rendered in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner, and reflected the utmost credit upon the Instructor to 
the schools, Mr. Edwin Barnes, who conducted the concert 
with his accustomed ability. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON and HopGE announce 
that they will sell by auction at their house Wellington 
Street, Strand, a choice collection of portraits illustrative 
of Music and the Drama, commencing on the 31st ult., 
and continuing the three following days. These portraits, 
the property of a well-known amateur, include many very 
rare specimens—some having a facsimile signature; and 
there can be no doubt that the sale will attract a large 
number of artists and amateurs. 


THE Islington Choral Society gave Root’s sacred Can- 
tata, the ‘“‘ Pilgrim Fathers,” at the Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, New North Road, Islington, on Monday, the roth 
ult. The principal vocalists were Miss Golden (Elder’s 
Daughter), Miss Toynbee (Sister of the Captain), Miss 
Carpenter (Daughter), Mr. A. Fincham (Captain), Mr. 
Sparks (Elder), Mr. Butt (Elder’s Son), and Mr. Bird 
(Indian). Conductor, Mr. George Randal; Organist, Mr. 
W. H. Whitmore. 


It may be that those among contemporary composers who 
tolerate and even advocate, meddling with the works of 
dead men will change their minds when the fashion spreads 
to the works of the living. There is danger of this, for, in 
view of the production of ‘‘H.M.S. Pinafore” at the 
Standard Theatre, New York, a young Hungarian mu- 
sician, Mr. Vogrech, was engaged to “furnish new orches- 
tration!” 


Some distinguished lady amateurs have instituted after- 
noons, for the practice of vocal music, in South Kensington, 
under the musical direction of Mrs. Arthur O'Leary. 
Reinecke’s ‘‘ Schweewittchen”’ was rehearsed at the first 
meeting, which took place on Wednesday, the 5th ult., at 
Emperor’s Gate. 


At the close of the rehearsal on Tuesday, the 4th ult. 
Mr. Walter Lough, Choirmaster of S. John’s, Wilton 
Road, Pimlico, was presented by the choir-boys with a 
handsomely fitted inkstand and also a baton, the donors at 
the same time expressing their appreciation of his ability 
and kindness during the last five years. 


A Musicax Society has been formed in Chigwell the 
meetings being held in the school-room at Oakhurst, the 
Rev. W. Linton Wilson’s School. Mr. Brownlow Baker 
is musical director, and Mr. Wilson secretary. Locke’s 
music to ‘‘ Macbeth” and a selection of glees will at pre- 
sent occupy the main attention of this Society. 


Tue Saturday Popular Organ Recitals at the Bow and 
Bromley Institute will be continued to the end of April. 
During the past month the organists have included Mr. 
W. S. Hoyte, Dr. Spark, Dr. Bunnett, Mr. Mann, and 
Mr, W. Rea. 

THERE have been Special Services in Hampstead Parish 
Church every Friday during Lent, consisting of selections 
from the second part of Handel's ‘‘ Messiah” and “ The 
Passion,” by Heinrich Schiitz (16th Century), conducted 
by the Organist, Mr. James Shaw. 


Art the weekly practice on Friday, the 7th ult., Mr. 
George Randal, Conductor of the Islington Choral Society, 








was presented by the members and friends with a very 
handsome baton, mounted in silver; also three volumes of 
modern part-songs. 


Tue Concerts of the Bach Choir, under the direction of 
Herr Otto Goldschmidt, are announced to commence on 
the 3rd inst. with a performance of Bach’s Mass in B 
minor. 


WE understand that H.R.H. the Princess of Wales has 
accepted the dedication of a Motett by Herr L. Samson, 
entitled ‘* Incline Thine ear to my crying.” 


REVIEWS. 


The Works of G. F. Handel. Printed for the German 

Handel Society. Eighteenth Year. (Leipzig.] 
{London: Novello, Ewer and Co.]} 

THE magnificent edition of the complete works of Handel, 
which for nearly twenty years has been in the course of 
publication by the German Handel Society, is now gra- 
dually approaching completion. At the present rate of 
progress it will probably be at least eight years before all 
the works are issued, as there are nearly thirty still unpub- 
lished. Most of the more familiar and best known have 
already appeared; and each succeeding year’s issue, there- 
fore, brings to the knowledge of musicians some work of 
the old master which was in all probability unknown to 
them. This is especially the case with regard to the 
operas. Out of thirty-six which are in existence—three 
of the earliest being lost apparently beyond recovery— 
only four had been hitherto published in a complete form ; 
and while it cannot be maintained that as a whole Handel’s 
operas are at all worthy of comparison with his oratorios, 
many of them, nevertheless, contain much which is well 
worthy of being rescued from oblivion. 

The works given by the Society in their eighteenth year’s 
issue are the Italian Oratorio ‘‘ La Resurrezione,” the 
Serenata ‘“Parnasso in Festa,” and the two operas 
“ Siroe” and “ Tolomeo.” Of these the first-named had 
been already published towards the end of the last century 
in Arnold’s edition of Handel, which (as many of our 
readers will be aware) was never completed; the other 
three are now printed for the first time. 

‘* La Resurrezione’’ has but little in common with the 
later Oratorios of the great master; in form and in style 
it more nearly resembles his Italian operas. There are but 
two choruses—both short ones—in the entire work, one at 
the end of each part; the interest of the work lies in the 
songs. Among these may be noted the fine bass air, ‘‘ O 
voi dell’ Erebo,”’ which some of our readers may remember 
to have heard at one of the Handel Festivals some years 
ago; the beautiful soprano songs, ‘‘ Ferma I’ali,” and 
‘*Risorga il mondo,” and others which might be named. 
An interesting feature of the work is the orchestration, in 
which we already see Handel trying experiments in instru- 
mental combination. For instance, the song ‘* D’ amor fu 
consiglio” (afterwards introduced into ‘Alexander Balus” as 
‘Fair virtue shall charm me’’), is here accompanied by four 
violins, violas, and basses; ‘‘ Ferma l'ali” is scored for 
two flutes, violins con sordini, a viola da gamba, basses, 
and harpsichord; ‘Cosi la tortorella” has one flute, a 
viola da gamba, a teorba, and the whole of the strings in 
unison and octaves; and “ Per me gia di morire” is ac- 
companied by a solo violin, a viola da gamba, all the flutes 
and one oboe with a mute in unison (a very curious com- 
bination), and the whole mass of strings, with separate 
parts for violoncello and double bass. It is hardly needful 
to add that in ‘“‘ La Resurrezione,” as indeed in all Handel’s 
works, we find much written in the taste of a bygone day ; 
but the work contains many points of considerable interest 
to the student. 

‘* Parnasso in Festa,” which was written for the wedding 
festivities of Princess Anne of England with the Prince of 
Orange, is for the most part a pasticcio. Of thirty-one 
numbers which it contains, twenty-three are taken, some- 
times with slight alteration, from “‘Athaliah,” and most of the 
rest were used subsequently for the English version of the 
‘“‘ Triumph of Time and Truth.”’ A noticeable point in this 
work is the skill with which Handel adapted the Italian 
words to his music. On this subject Dr. Burney in his 
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‘* History of Music” says, ‘‘ The Italian words are adjusted to 
the music with such intelligence and attention to the accent 
and expression, that if we were not acquainted with the new 
and particular occasion on which ‘ Parnasso ’ was prepared, 
it would be difficult to discover whether the music was 
originally composed for that serenata or for ‘ Athaliah.’”’ 

In nothing has the musical taste of our public undergone 
more change since the time of Handel than in the direction 
of opera. The revival of even the finest of Handel’s Italian 
operas on the stage at the present day isimpossible. Even 
if a large audience were attracted by curiosity, it may 
seriously be doubted whether half-a-dozen people would sit 
through the performance. Handel’s operas consist almost 
entirely of a series of songs, connected by interminable 
recitatives. Occasionally we meet with a duet, and still 
more rarely with a trio or quartett, while there is usually a 
short chorus at the end of the last act; but of concerted 
music, such, for example, as we find it in the modern opera 
finale, there is not a trace. The singers come on, sing their 
songs, mostly with a long da capo, and go off again. 
Neither ‘* Siroe” nor ‘* Tolomeo” ranks among the best 
of Handel’s operas. Both contain beautiful things,—such 
for instance, as the “ Non vi piacque”’ in the former, and 
the ‘‘ Voi, dolce aurette” in the latter; but the greater 
part of the music is of only historical interest; and a 
detailed analysis of the works would be both dry and use- 
less. It is well that the whole of Handel’s music should 
be published; and these operas are therefore welcome, but 
rather for the sake of the completeness of the edition than 
for their intrinsic merit. 


Three Songs: ‘‘Rosamond’s Epitaph ;” ‘*On the Water ;” 
** Prayer.” Composed by Frederick Corder. 


[Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


EVIDENCE is not wanting of the fact that a serious and 
lofty spirit animates, as a rule, our young English com- 
posers. At no former time, perhaps, have the prospects of 
native music looked brighter than now. It may be that 
among the aspirants who have made themselves known 
within the last few years there is neither a Beethoven nor 
a Mendelssohn, but all the same have we reason to be con- 
tent with the outlook. Our young musicians are working 
in the right spirit—that is to say as artists, and not so 
much for profit as for honour. True they cannot live on 
honour, but it is also true that ‘* man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things that he hath,” and every- 
one, but especially every artist desiring to be worthy of 
the name, should recognise that his highest aim lies beyond 
and above himself. In nothing, perhaps, is the serious 
purpose of our rising composers more manifest than in the 
care they bestow upon comparative trifles, and we have now 
before us three songs by Mr. Frederick Corder, late 
Mendelssohn Scholar, in which this feature is very 
striking. Mr. Corder’s name, we need hardly say, has 
been a good deal before the public of late. We have 
heard his music at Madame Viard-Louis’ concerts, as well 
as at those of the Crystal Palace, and although the 
opinions of connoisseurs respecting it have not been unani- 
mous, the very fact that opinions were freely expressed 
showed that the composer had made his mark. It cannot 
be rash to say that we shall hear more of Mr. Corder in 
the future. He has ability, spirit, and ambition, and those 
who desire the welfare of native talent should try to find 
him opportunity. Meanwhile, let us look at these three 
songs, which, it may be well to point out, are published 
together and not inaseparateform. Regarding all of them 
one assertion holds good ; which is that the composer never 
intended to produce merely a harmonised melody. The 
ordinary form of English song has thus been departed from, 
but the removal is in the direction of higher ground, 
Taken in its place we have nothing to say against the mere 
tune-song. It has a necessary existence, and is a power 
in the land. But a long way above it, regarded from an 
artistic point of view, lies the song in which voice and 
accompaniment work together towards full lyrical expres- 
sion, on almost co-ordinate terms, Such is the song of 
Schubert and Schumann, of Franz and Rubinstein, and 
such is the song of Mr. Frederick Corder as here exem- 
plified. Of the three, it may be that the first, “‘ Rosamond’s 
Epitaph,” will gain a majority of suffrages. The words, 


lyrical vein, and Mr. Corder has set them very tenderly, 
without resort to common-place themes on the one hand, 
or to originality at the expense of beauty on the other, 
Judiciously heightened by the pianoforte part, the expression 
of the song is all that can be desired and no connoisseur 
will refuse the admiration due to a refined piece of work- 
manship. The same characteristics are displayed, though 
after a different fashion, in ‘‘On the Water.’’ Here the 
pianoforte is much more independent of the voice and 
may almost be said to be a song itself. Indeed, the 
fact is tolerably clear that Mr. Corder rather subordinated 
the voice to the instrument than the instrument to the 
voice, and his vocal theme has not, consequently, the 
grace and finish observable in ‘‘ Rosamond’s Epitaph.” 
But the complete effect is good, and we cannot but be 
conscious of more than ordinary thoughtfulness and skill. 
‘“‘ Prayer”? is, as to its words, a translation by Mr. Corder 
of some verses by Arnim, and, as to its music, having 
regard to what public taste demands, the least acceptable 
song of the three. Rigidly faithful to the text and 
intensely serious, it wants relief; but this is rather the 
result of the composer’s choice of a poem than a musical 
misjudgment. Taken altogether the songs are well worth 
notice, not only for what they promise, but for what they 
are. We may add that the first and second are suitable 
for a soprano or tenor, the third for a contralto. 


Novello’s Part-Song Book (Second Series). Nos. 352 to 
356. How I love the festive boy; Autumn; When spring 
begems the dewy scene; The day of love; The stars are 
with the voyager. Composed by A. C. Mackenzie. 

Nos. 382 to 385. Uncertain light; Confidence; The 
dream ; The boat. Composed by Robert Schumann. 

Orpheus (New Series). No. 10. A Franklyn’s dogge 
leped over a style. Composed by A. C. Mackenzie. 

[ Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

Mr. MackEnziE is well sustaining the repute of English 
talent in the department of unaccompanied vocal music. 
He writes with ease and grace, and with considerable 
power of natural expression; all of which qualities are 
agreeably conspicuous in his contributions to ‘* Novello’s 
Part-Song Book.” No. 355 is a particular example, 
though it lies open to the charge of repeating unimportant 
words, such as ‘tresembling,” for reasons purely musical, 
since no others can be found. But this apart, the setting 
of Moore’s verses must be pronounced a decided success, 
and one all the more valuable because gained by legitimate 
art. No. 352, the words of which are also by the Irish 
poet, is another happy display of Mr. Mackenzie’s taste. 
It reflects without the smallest effort the joyous spirit of 
the lines, and a most piquant effect is produced by a 
sudden change from 6-8 to 2-4 time, on the words 
“Tripping wild the dance of joy,” the new rhythm 
enduring for three bars only. Something of genius 
lies in this litthe touch, and we must commend 
also the appropriate treatment of the words ‘ Age 
is on his temples hung,” &c., as well as the manner 
of the return to the original buoyant theme. No. 353, 
“Autumn,” is of a more sober cast, and calls for deeper 
feeling. But the composer proves equal to its demands, 
and gives us a work marked by real power—the power, that 
is, of heightening the sentiment of the text. Let us add, 
as something per contra, that Mr. Mackenzie shows a 
tendency to overdo the device of connecting his ensemble 
phrases by means of two or three notes for a single voice. 
In any one composition this does not appear as a fault, but 
a glance at several shows that the composer is in danger of 
falling into a not very elegant mannerism, from which we 
take this opportunity of warning him. No. 354, ‘* When 
spring begems the dewy scene” is rather more artificially 
constructed than its companions, but, nevertheless, has 
features of obvious merit. We note, for example, the 
really effective return to the original theme on page 3, and 
the sirnple, unforced descriptiveness of the quasi pastorale, 
“How sweet to mark the pouting vine.” No. 356, “ The 
stars are with the voyager,” gives less occasion for remark, 
presenting nothing indeed of a distinctive character, and 
only confirming the opinion suggested by all its companions 
that in Mr. Mackenzie we have a man qualified to adorn a 
peculiarly English sphere of artistic labour, for so we call 
the writing of part-songs, notwithstanding that this German 





by Dr. W. C. Bennett, are in their author’s best and most 


form has superseded our native glee. 
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The four works by Schumann (Nos. 382-385) hardly 
require notice, so sure is the name of the composer to 
bring them under the immediate observation of amateurs. 
But a few words of description may not be uncalled for. 
No. 382, ‘“‘ Uncertain light,” is written for a double chorus, 
in a bold and massive style. The words, admirably 
translated,—as are those of the companion pieces, save 
one, by the Rev. J. Troutbeck—are somewhat transcen- 
dental, but, on that account, they probably made a 
stronger appeal than usual to the composer, who has 
treated them in a very effective, though not especially 
original manner. No 383, ‘‘Confidence,” is also for a 
double choir, and, as compared with its predecessor, much 
more characteristic of Schumann. It is simple, neverthe- 
less, and eminently worthy the attention of amateur socie- 
ties who wish to increase their repertory. The subject of 
No. 384, ‘‘ The dream,” is both weird and vague,—quali- 
ties which Schumann has successfully avoided in his 
mugic. No. 385, ‘ The boat,” claims the attention due to 
a work of more importance. Written for four voices, with 
soli for soprano voice, flute, and horn, its construction is 
peculiar and extremely interesting. As the boat glides 
down a stream, first a hunter with his horn, then a resting 
traveller with his flute, and then a maiden with her voice 
join the music, producing an effect as fresh and original 
as itis charming. We commend this piece in the strongest 
terms as one certain to be received with enthusiasm. 

In the one number from the ‘‘ Orpheus” now before us 
we come upon Mr. Mackenzie again, and see him in merry 
mood. It can hardly be necessary to tell our readers what 
a jeu desprit is Mr. Barham’s story of the Franklyn’s 
Dogge. Its delightful inconsequence, leading nowhere with 
such minute attention to orthographical correctness by the 
way, is intensely droll, and calls for no ordinary power of 
humorous expression in the man who would set it to music. 
Mr. Mackenzie has not failed to meet its demands, and we 
regard the setting of the spelling exercise in each verse as 
equally funny with the words. Clearly the English sense 
of humour, so skilfully shown in our old catches and rounds, 
has not died out of the land. 


Musical Theory : by John Curwen. Book III. Musical 


Form. [Tonic Sol-fa Agency.] 


WHATEVER may be said for or against the merits of the 
Tonic Sol-fa movement—either as providing us with a per- 
manent rational notation, or as merely a stepping-stone to 
the one now in use—there can be no question that it has 
led a large number of people to think much more truthfully 
upon music than they formerly did. The abolition of the 
“ladder system” certainly upsets many of our pre-con- 
ceived notions ; but there is something in seeing what we 
hear—that the intervals of the scale are unvarying—and 
having once fairly got into the right road, it is not at all 
likely that we shall go back again. But Mr. Curwen, who 
avowedly inherits his system from Miss Glover, of Norwich, 
has also earned our thanks by circulating works not only 
to teach singing, but to teach music; and we are certain 
that the original founder of this method would be delighted 
could she see the practical results of her proposed reform. 
The book now before us is the last of three on ‘ Musical 
Theory,” and treats especially of ‘‘ Form,” an element in 
musical composition which it seems somewhat important 
we should keep before us in the present day. It is truly 
said, at the commencement of this work, that form consists 
in ‘the putting together of musical material—rhythmic, 
melodic, and harmonic—so as to produce in the mind a 
feeling that each part of the tone-picture belongs to the 
Other parts and to the whole,’”’ what is aptly termed ‘ in- 
congruity ” being illustrated by stringing together a number 
of familiar musical phrases good in themselves, but having 
no relation with each other. The remarks upon Sections, 
Phrases, Periods, Strains and Movements are extremely 
lucid ; and much information may be gained by the student 
from a careful observation of the manner in which the 
various specimens given are built up. Respecting the 
essentials of ‘‘ Musical Form,” it is said that, no doubt, 
the artist tried this plan and then the other, until he found 
something satisfactory both to himself and those about him. 
When he had found this, he naturally repeated it; and 
those who followed him imitated him, He had created a 
‘successful form.’ There is no ‘law of the Medes and 








Persians’ about it, but only the law which any good piece 
of art necessarily lays down for all future artists. They 
are bound to study it, and analyse it, and improve upon it 
as much as possible. Any one is at liberty to invent a new 
Musical Form. Musical Forms may, like fashions, ‘ come 
in’ and ‘go out’ again. But those which have most of 
artistic truth and beauty in them will be welcome to all 
ages—will be lasting Musical Forms.” Let us hope that 
the study of the works of all the great masters—not only 
in music, but in other arts—will prove to us that the 
general principles here laid down cannot be set aside with 
impunity, and the conscientious musical critics of the day 
may then be credited with the desire, not to enter a crusade 
against the construction of new forms, but against the 
abolition of all forms whatever. There are some terms 
used in this book which we think scarcely good for a 
student—for example, a sequence occurring in the air “O 
thou that teilest” is called a ‘contralto sequence,’ and 
the theme in divided octaves in Mozart’s ‘* Rondo alla 
Turca ” (from his pianoforte Sonata in A major) is said to 
be with ‘“‘doubled rhythm ”—but, as a rule, wherever musical 
words are used in a different sense to their ordinary signi- 
fication, the fact is fully stated, and reasons given for the 
alteration. Again, however, we must call attention to a 
matter which we feel cannot but impede the progress of 
this notation, at least with musicians: we mean the prin- 
ciple of regarding the minor as growing out, not of the 
tonic, but of the relative, major scale. We know that this 
has often been mentioned before; but when we see the 
first movement of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 49, No. 1— 
which is as much in the key of G as the last movement— 
headed thus, “ Key of BD. Lak is G,” there can be no 
doubt that thoroughly false notions must be engendered in 
the mind of a pupil upon the subject ; for if, as in the Tune 
‘**Cannons”’ (also in the key of G minor), he is to believe 
that it ‘“‘ begins and ends in key Bb, minor mode,” what is 
he to think when he sees old music printed ‘in the key of 
G with the lesser third?” Surely this is a subject worthy 
the consideration of earnest Tonic Sol-faists; and that 
some little doubt on the matter may already have been felt, 
even by the originator of the movement, seems shadowed 
forth by the following observation at page 88: ‘It should, 
however, be mentioned that instrumental writers, like 
Beethoven, and even some modern vocal writers, regard 
the major and minor ‘ of the same Tonic’ as the same key, 
and beginning a piece in one, they sometimes end it in the 
other.”” Unquestionably so, and the sooner this is acknow- 
ledged by all musicians the better; for certainly Beethoven 
would have been somewhat astonished had he been told 
that his Symphony in C minor is “in the key of E5, minor 
mode.” At the conclusion of the book we have some 
questions on the method of parsing complete Forms, with 
reference to the paragraphs where all the points necessary 
for the purpose of analysing a composition are explained. 
The pronunciation of some Italian words, too, is tolerably 
well given ; but we cannot believe that “ Scherzo” can be 
represented by the letters ‘“ Skertzoa.” 


Sehnsucht (The Sunny South), with German and English 
words. 

Frithlingsabend (Spring Evening), with German and 
English words. 

Swallow Song. 
Tennyson. 


From ‘The Princess,” by Alfred 


Composed by Herbert S. Oakeley. 
[Forsyth Brothers. ]} 


Tue original text of the first two of these songs, by 
Geibel, is translated by the composer, who has thoroughly 
caught the spirit, both in the words and music, of the 
German poet. Weare glad, however, to find that Professor 
Oakeley has set the German, and not the English, verses, 
printing the translation in small letters underneath. The 
theme of “ Sehnsucht,” at first lightly accompanied, colours 
the words with much fidelity ; and although the transition 
from E to C major comes somewhat abruptly upon the ear, 
when we are fairly in the key, both melody and harmony 
(presuming that the last quaver in the right-hand group, 
bar 17, page 5, should be E instead of D) flow on together 
in loving company. The almost unceasing semiquaver 
accompaniment in the second song gives it a (harmngny 
German character, the pianist indeed having an equal share 
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with the vocalist in the effect of the composition. Although 
undoubtedly the work of a skilled and refined musician, this 
song is somewhat more conventional than that already 
noticed. A Recitative is written to the song from ‘t The 
Princess’’—only intended to be sung when it is preceded 
by “Tears, idle tears,” (also composed by Professor 
Oakeley)—and certainly this introduces the ‘ Swallow 
Song ” with good effect. There is much dramatic power 
shown in this piece, the varied shades of feeling being most 
sympathetically expressed in the music, which is throughout 
of a very high order. The legato bass, with the broken 
phrases of accompaniment for the right hand materially 
heighten the passionate portions of the song, which is cer- 
tainly the best of the three under notice. A German 
translation of the poetry has been ably supplied by 
Fraulein von Valois; but certainly we should recommend 
that Tennyson’s glowing words be adhered to wherever 
practicable. 


Dixit Dominus. . For Double Chorus, Solos, and Or- 
chestra, in C major. Composed by Leonardo Leo. Edited 
from the autograph in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
by C. Villiers Stanford. [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


THE fine opening chorus of this Psalm has previously 
been published by Messrs. Novello, both in the folio and 
octavo form; but the entire work now appears for the first 
time in this country; and, as far as we know, no other 
complete edition is in existence. The orchestration is for 
two oboes, two horns and strings, a very excellent tran- 
scription of which for the pianoforte has been made by the 
editor for the octavo edition now before us. The vigour with 
which the double choruses are written will surprise those 
who have but an imperfect knowledge of this composer ; 
and a Quintett, ‘‘ Dominus a dextris,”—in the score of 
which two oboes are added to the strings—contains many 
vocal passages extremely brilliant and effective. Mr. 
Villiers Stanford has added some metronome marks which 
represent to him the times intended for the several move- 
ments by the composer; but he modestly says that he does 
so ‘* without any intention of interfering with the different 
tastes and opinions of different conductors.” He has also 
corrected some evidently wrong notes; but always informs 
us as to how they stand in the autograph score. 


Lead, kindly Light. Sacred Song, for Contralto. The 
words by Dr. J. H. Newman; set to music by C. Swin- 
nerton Heap, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 

{ Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


THE smooth and placid character of Dr. Heap’s music 
cannot but recommend it to vocalists who seek not after 
sensational points in compositions of a truly devotional 
nature; yet we, who calmly listen and think but of the 
song in relation to art, remain unmoved by its effect, even 
when the notes are breathed by the purest contralto voice, 
and their expression is regulated by the highest musical 
feeling. Something, then, must be wanting more than 
skilled workmanship can supply—more than a musician of 
the undoubted talent of Dr. Heap has thrown into his task 
—to enchain our attention and awaken that truly religious 
fervour which music, more than any other art, can evoke. 
The task of the reviewer is indeed a hard one when, with 
a song before him so tenderly voiced and so carefully har- 
monised, he feels it his duty to speak these truths; but 
compositions of this character are so rapidly multiplying— 
especially by earnest and even clever amateurs—that it is 
fully time to erect a higher standard; and it is artists like 
Dr. Heap that we hope to enlist as pioneers in the good 
cause. Let us, however, in justice to the composer of this 
song, award unqualified praise to the harmonies and accom- 
paniments, which in many places give much interest to the 
somewhat conventional vocal theme, more especially from 
the part marked “a piacere”’ to the conclusion. 


Eight Songs for Three Female Voices ; with pianoforte 
accompaniment. By Ferdinand Hiller \Op. 176). English 
translation by Julia Goddard. 

[Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co.] 


of the words has been preserved, and carefully as the 
musical accent has been considered, it is absolutely im. 
possible faithfully to reflect the original feeling of the 
composer—but three competent singers who can pronounce 
the German words as they should be pronounced in music 
are not always available; and it is certainly better to hear 
these graceful compositions sung to an English translation 
than not to hear them at all. We are inclined to give the 
preference to No. 2, ‘ Expectation,” No. 4, ‘‘ When the 
bells are all ringing” (a really charming song), No. 6, 
“* Cuckoo Song,” and No. 8, ** Play on.” But we cordially 
invite the attention of all music-lovers to the entire col- 
lection of little gems; for there are merits in each which 
will amply repay study. Few difficulties will be en- 
countered in the pianoforte part, but a refined and sym- 
pathetic touch is absolutely necessary for the due effect of 
the music. Germans, as a rule, think as much of the 
instrument as of the voice, even in their least pretentious 
vocal pieces; and it may be expected that so accomplished 
an artist as Ferdinand Hiller will at least do something 
more than allow his pianist merely to support the voices, 


True Love (Treue Liebe). Song. The words translated 
from the German of E. Ferraud by Natalia Macfarren, 
The music composed by Willem Coenen. 

[Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

Tue figure commenced in the symphony of this song is 
so happily preserved throughout the accompaniment of a 
large portion of the voice part as to lend additional interest 
to a melody in itself most attractive. A beautiful point, 
too, is where, after a prolonged pedal on the dominant of 
E minor, a sudden burst occurs in the tonic major, on the 
words, ‘* Oh love, have I lost thee ?”’ the effect of which is 
materially heightened by a passionate triplet accompani- 
ment. The return to the original key and theme is well 
managed ; and a good contrast is obtained by the long 
holding chords to the placid melody, most sympathetically 
expressive of the words, with which the song concludes. 
We cordially invite the attention of those in search of vocal 
pieces essentially melodious and original in character to 
this composition ; and can assure them that, though un- 
pretentious, as all really good songs are, it is the finished 
work of a refined and accomplished artist. 


Mendelssohn’s Original Compositions for Pianoforte Solo. 

Complete Edition in Five Volumes. Vol. V. 
[Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

THE publicatign of the whole of Mendelssohn's compo- 
sitions for pianoforte solo in an octavo edition, complete 
in five volumes, will do much towards popularising these 
works, and enable many to make a valuable addition to 
their musical library at a small cost. The fifth volume, 
just issued, contains Three Preludes, Three Studies, Two 
Sonatas, Album Blatt, Capriccio, and Perpetuum Mobile. 
Most of these pieces are comparatively little known ; but 
there can be little doubt that they will now shortly make 
their way; for although of course unequal in merit, they 
are all instinct with that charming individuality which 
stamps even the most trifling sketches of their composer. 
The Album Blatt, in E minor and major, is a perfect gem, 
and thoroughly worthy of being ranked with the best of 
the ‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte.” 


The Morning and Evening Service, together with the 
Office of Holy Communion, set to music in the key of D. 
Certain portions of the Office of Holy Communion, intended 
for Supplemental Use with other Services. By Charles E. 
Miller. [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

Tuis service will require the resources of a large and 
well-trained choir to perform it with effect. We can 
scarcely say whether Mr. Miller sometimes purposely 
breaks well-known rules of harmony or not, but certain it 
is that the judgment of an experienced master would save 
him not only from occasional errors of correct taste, but 
may suggest to him in many cases that he has most cer- 
tainly and of course most inadvertently transcribed phrases 
which, though excellent in themselves, are considered the 
special characteristics of other musicians. We must not 





Tue simple and melodious character of this set of three- 
part songs should recommend them to professional as well | 
as amateur vocalists. It is perhaps scarcely fair to judge | 


them in their English translations, for well as the meaning | 





be misunderstood, however: notwithstanding the above 
criticism, there is most undoubtedly much to be admired 
in this service, especially in the ‘Gloria in Excelsis,” 
which contains excellent points. 
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Daylight and Moonlight. Song. Words by Longfellow. 
Music by H. Campbell Pope. [Weekes and Co.} 
We do not select this song for notice from a formidable 
ile of ‘new music ” because there is anything startlingly 
original either in its melody or treatment, but simply 
because what is attempted is well carried out. Excepting 
the mistake of accenting words which should be unem- 
atic, in the first two bars the theme is throughout sym- 
pathetic with the poetry; and the harmonies are graceful, 
appropriate, and carefully written. A different accentuation 
of the opening line would of course involve the necessity 
of composing the song in another rhythm; and we, there- 
fore, only mention the matter in order to caution the 
composer (who may probably again come before us) against 
the common practice of writing a melody without due 
consideration of the words to which it is wedded. 


Pilot ¥oe. Baritone Song. Words by J. P. Douglas. 
Music by Louis Diehl. [Enoch and Sons.] 

As we presume that the copy of this song forwarded to 
us is the ‘‘ simplified edition ’—a line being drawn under 
these words on the title-page—we of course cannot say 
what difficulties may be laid out for the pianist in the 
more complicated version; but in the shape now before us 
“Pilot Joe” may be conscientiously recommended as a 
bold and stirring composition, well worthy the attention of 
baritone singers. The opening theme, in G minor, is 
melodious and admirably adapted to the words—the 
lingering of the voice on the minor supertonic, before 
the change to the major, being an excellent point—and, 
whatever may be the case in the “ original edition,” the 
accompaniment, although fullof character, never interrupts 
the flow of the vocal part. 


O Mistress mine. Part-song. Words by Shakespeare. 
Music composed by Herbert W. Wareing. 
[Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


Tuis song, expressly intended for unaccompanied choral 
singing, is a very good specimen of the composer’s talent 
for part-writing. We scarcely like the alteration of accent 
by changing from three to four rhythm in the second line 
of the poetry, but in every other respect we have nothing 
but praise, both for the melody and harmony of the compo- 
sition. The voice parts flow easily throughout, and a good 
effect is gained by interrupting the expected close in F sharp 
minor in the sixth bar of page 3. The Part-song is appro- 
priately dedicated to Mr. W. C. Stockley, of Birmingham. 


Allegretto Quasi Andante, by C. Warwick Jordan, Mus. 
Bac. [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

ORIGINAL music for the organ is now not a scarcity, and 
the piece under notice is an effective composition of very 
moderate difficulty. It commences with an interesting 
subject in F major, which is then treated in the relative 
minor; after this, the second subject is heard in the key of 
the dominant ; the movement then proceeds in the ordinary 
sonata form. 


Fourteen Offertory Sentences. 
R.Coles. [Weekes and Co.] 

Tus music does not call for special remark; at the 
same time it is good, fairly interesting, and though it does 
not express the sentiment of the text with any degree of 
vividness, yet it never offends the rules of good taste, and 
is tolerably melodious. It is, moreover, suitable for choirs 
where more elaborate settings would be impracticable. 


Set to music by Sydney 


Psalms and Hymns from Holy Scripture. For Chanting. 
[Hodder and Stoughton.]} 

No doubt this book will be extremely useful to those for 
whom it is intended—Nonconformists, we presume. The 
pointing is simplicity itself, and the passages have been 
selected with great care and judgment. A good and large 
collection of the words of anthems is also appended. 


O how amiable are Thy dwellings. Anthem for Solo and 
Chorus. By W. H. Wilson. 

[Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

Tuere is much we like in this anthem. It is vocal and 
melodious, and might with careful singing become very 
effective. We wish, however, Mr. Wilson had omitted 
what we consider the weak parts of the composition—viz., 
Pages 4 and 6. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


WE have been favoured by Professor Jahns, of Berlin, 
author of the elaborate and unique work entitled “C. M. 
von Weber in seinen Werken,” with the following in- 
teresting communication: ‘“ Several German and foreign 
music-journals have made the announcement that ‘ Capell- 
meister Kaldy of Pesth has forwarded to Prof. Jahns, the 
biographer of Carl Maria von Weber, some hitherto unknown 
portions from ‘ Der Freischiitz.’ Prof. Jahns on his part 
has, in a letter to Kaldy, confirmed the fact that the most 
complete score of ‘ Freischiitz’ is in the possession of the 
National Theatre of Pesth, having been sent there bv 
Weber himself, according to his own diary, on the roth of 
December, 1821.’ While reserving for a future occasion 
a more minute criticism of this entirely misleading state- 
ment, I must confine myself now to the following obser- 
vations. The score in the possession of the Hungarian 
National Theatre, besides showing copious and important 
omissions, contains in two places of the finale of the third 
act ten and twelve bars respectively, of which the former 
are undoubtedly not Weber’s; while in the latter instance 
his authorship is extremely doubtful, being merely a make- 
shift in order to dispense, if necessary, with the part of the 
hermit. It is needless to add that such doubtful additions 
and anonymous makeshifts cannot be said to complete an 
already defective score. Weber, it is true, did on Decem- 
ber roth, 1821, forward a score of ‘ Freischiitz’ to Pesth; 
but that cannot have been the one now in possession of 
the Hungarian National Theatre, which was only opened 
in the year 1838. The German Theatre at Pesth, on the 
other hand, was founded already in 1812, and to this only 
Weber could have forwarded his score. This establish- 
ment, however, ceased to exist in 1866, as far as its 
character of *“* Stadt-Theater”’ was concerned, when the 
entire operatic library, being the property of the 
town, was disposed of by auction, and since that 
time the score forwarded by Weber in 1821 has dis- 
appeared. In any case, however, the original score, in 
Weber’s own handwriting, of ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ which was 
presented by the widow of the master to the Royal Library 
of Berlin, should be our guidance in the matter. It is thus 
scarcely necessary on my part to give the distinct assurance 
that it has never entered my mind to pronounce the copy 
held by the Pesth Theatre as being the most complete 
score extant, nor need I have the slightest hesitation in 
making this statement, since Capellmeister Kaldy has, in a 
letter just to hand, expressed his entire concurrence with 
my views on the subject. In conclusion, I will remark 
that the score-editions of ‘Freischiitz,’ published by 
Schlesinger and Peters respectively, agree in every respect 
with the original of the Royal Library at Berlin, all German 
pianoforte arrangements of the score being likewise free of 
any omissions.” 

We may add that we had ourselves noticed in some 
foreign journals the paragraph, the authenticity of which 
Professor Jahns now refutes, but thinking it to require 
confirmation we refrained from reproducing it in these 
columns. 

Rubinstein’s Opera “ Feramors,” was successfully pro- 
duced on the 4th ult., at the Royal Opera-house at Berlin, 
the principal véles being sustained by Herr Niemann and 
Madame Mallinger; in consequence, however, of the latter 
having refused to sing certain portions of her part, the 
composer abstained from personally conducting his work. 
Among the passages objected to by the lady was a scene 
in which the singer is intended to accompany her vocal 
efforts by a dance. 

Wagner's Nibelungen Tetralogy is gradually establish- 
ing a firm hold upon the répertoires of the more important 
operatic stages of Germany, notwithstanding the great 
scenic and mechanical difficulties which an adequate 
representation of the gigantic work presents. At the 
Imperial Opera-house of Vienna, the fourth drama, “ Gét- 
terdammerung,” and with it the entire series, has now 
been placed on the stage, and the number of applications 
for seats is so great that it is proposed to continue the 
performances of the work until June, a new contract 
having been entered into with the tenor, Herr Jager, whose 
representation of the part of Siegfried is much admired. 
At Cologne, ‘“ Rheingold” has been most successfully 
mounted, and will be followed by the remaining portions 
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of the Tetralogy. At Weimar, the first performance of 
‘‘Walkire’’ was made the occasion for special demon- 
strations of enthusiasm on the part of the public, and the 
work continues to attract crowded audiences. We have 
already mentioned in these columns the representations of 
other German establishments of the ‘‘ Ring,’”’ and, with 
these facts before us, there can be no question as to the 
rapidly growing popularity of Herr Wagner’s reformatory 
ideas among his compatriots. In order to complete our 
résumé of the subject, we should mention that the per- 
formance of a parody on the Tetralogy, entitled ‘‘ Der 
Ring dernie-gelungen” (The ring which never fitted) has 
recently been prohibited at Munich on grounds of public 
morality. 

M. Camille Saint-Saéns is just now engaged upon a 
most successful concert-tournée in Germany, where his 
talents as composer and pianist are much appreciated. 
Both at Leipzig, where he interpreted, at one of the 
Gewandhaus concerts, several compositions by Beethoven 
only, and at Hanover, the reception accorded to the 
eminent French artist has been most flattering. 

A monument is to be erected at Leipzig in memory of 
Mendelssohn, the subscriptions for whic amount at present 
to 18,000 marks. 

M. Turquet, the associate of M. Jules Ferry in the 
present Ministry of Fine Arts at Paris, has addressed a 
letter to the Government inspectors of theatres in France 
in which he solicits their co-operation in his projected 
regeneration of the moral status of the stage, adding in 
conclusion: ‘‘ Already for too many years art has served 
no other purpose but that to amuse, and from being 
amusing it has descended to corrupting. It is our desire 
that dramatic art should aim at the realisation of a higher 
and more manly ideal in order to render it worthy of the 
name of a school. The art for which we strive is that 
which elevates, not that which degrades; the art-work we 
revere is that which brings health not that which corrupts. 
- . - Let us grant to politics all the liberty compatible with 
public security, and let us reserve the severity of the law 
for the suppression of licentious couplets and immoral 
plays.” We shall follow with sincere interest the progress 
of stage-regeneration ‘‘ by order of the Government ” thus 
proposed by the French Under Secretary of Fine Arts. 

Two new Operettas have recently been brought out at the 
Opéra-Comique, of Paris, with some success, viz.:—‘' La 
Zingarella,” by M. Joseph O’Kelly, and ‘‘ Le Pain bis,”’ 
by M. Théodore Dubois. At the Bouffes-Parisiens, a 
new comic Opera, by M. Hervé, entitled ‘* La Marquise des 
Rues,” is likewise much applauded by Parisian audiences. 

A discussion as to the real authorship of the famous 
Serenade in Rossini’s “Il Barbiere,” which originated in a 
letter by M. Louis Viardot, recently published by Le 
Ménestrel, has just been decided in favour of Manuel 
Garcia, the celebrated tenor. M. de Castrone-Marchesi, 
through the medium of the Gazetta Musicale, of Milan, 
recalls a conversation he had some fifteen years ago with 
Rossini, and in the course of which the maestro, referring 
tothe history of the first representation of the Opera at 
Rome, related how Garcia, enraged by the unsympathetic 
attitude of the audience, broke several strings of the guitar 
with which he accompanied his delivery of the Serenade 
in question, ‘“‘ an old composition of his which he valued 
greatly, and which had been embodied in the Opera in 
order to please him.” 

A series of grand Concerts will be inaugurated during 
the present month, at the Prince Alphonse Theatre, at 
Madrid, under the direction of M. H. Riviére. The interest 
taken in matters musical, in the Spanish capital, and other 
cities of the kingdom, is apparently on the increase. We 
read in the Revue et Gazette Musicale, that by order of King 
Alphonse XII., the French diapason normal has just been 
adopted by all artistic establishments and schools of music 
subsidised by the State, with a view to the establishment 
of auniform musical pitch throughout Spain. The new 
Opera, by Maestro Usiglio, entited, ‘‘ Le Donne Curiose,” 
has met with great success at the Madrid Opera. A new 
music journal, La Ofera, is likewise being published in the 
Spanish capital. 

The Societa Musicale Romana has recently given a 
successful performance of Sir Julius Benedict’s Cantata, 
** St. Cecilia.” 








The Leipzig Signale records the fact that Signor 
Bonamici’s new Opera “ Cleopatra,” lately brought out at 
the Teatro alla Fenice at Venice, has achieved but a 
partial success, the composer having been summoned to 
appear before the curtain ‘‘ only fifteen times.” 

The first Roumanian National Opera was performed in 
February last at Bucharest. It is entitled ‘ Verful eu 
dor’? (The Aspired Summit), the libretto being from the 
pen of the Princess of Roumania, to which the Court 
pianist Skibinski has written the music. 

The death is announced, at Vienna, of the once much- 
admired tenor, Karl Beck. Hiscareer had been a checkered 
one. It was he who, in the zenith of his popularity, 
“created” the part of ‘ Lohengrin,” on the occasion 
of the first performance of the work at Weimar which 
the disinterested zeal of Liszt had made possible. Some 
quarter of a century ago Beck retired from the stage and 
became the proprietor of a coffee-house at Prague, which 
was much frequented by musicians, singers, and journalists. 
Adverse circumstances, however, induced the whilom tenor 
to relinquish this occupation also, and during the last 
years of his life he had been in the employment of a 
Viennese confectioner, he having been apprenticed in early 
life to a sugar-baker. A strange curriculum vite this, 
certainly ! 

At Dresden died, on the 14th of February last, Carl 
Kragen, an earnest artist and excellent teacher of pianoforte 
playing, whose professional activity is associated with the 
eminent names of Micksch and Friedrich Wieck. 

At Paris died, at the age of fifty-five, Jean Joseph 
Debillemont, composer of numerous operettas and songs, 
and orchestral conductor at the Théatre Porte-Saint- 
Martin. 

We have also to record the death of Paul Bernard, the 
talented composer of pianoforte-music and able contributor 
to the leading French music-journals. He was one of the 
most gifted pupils of Halévy. 

We subjoin, as usual, the programmes of concerts re- 
cently given at some of the leading institutions abroad :— 

Paris.—Conservatoire Concert (February 23): Music to 
‘“‘ Manfred ” (Schumann); Violin Concerto (Mendelssohn) ; 
Chorus from ‘“‘ Jugement Dernier” (Weckerlin); Symphony, 
C minor (Beethoven). Concert Populaire (February 23): 
Overture, ‘‘ La Chasse du Jeune Henri” (Méhul); Sym- 
phony, C major (Beethoven); Fragments from ‘‘ Roman 
d’Arlequin’? (Massenet) ; Carnaval (E. Guiraud). Con- 
cert Populaire (March 2): Overture, “ Athalie” (Mendels- 
sohn); Symphonie Fantastique (Berlioz); Rondo Capriccioso 
for Violin (Saint-Saéns); Adagio of Tenth Quartett, and 
Fugue of the Ninth (Beethoven), executed by all the 
violins, violas, and violoncellos of the orchestra; Frag- 
ments from Suite for Orchestra (Fr. Lachner). Festival 
Concert at the Hippodrome, in memory of Berlioz 
(March 8): Overture, ‘La Vestale” (Spontini); March 
and Hymn from “ La Prise de Troie” (Berlioz) ; Second 
Part of “ Roméo et Juliette” (Berlioz); Septett from 
“Les Troyens a Carthage” (Berlioz) ; Overture, “ Sigurd” 


(Reyer); Finale of ‘La Damnation de Faust”. 


(Berlioz); Scene from ‘‘ Armide” (Gluck); Finale to 
‘Roméo et Juliette,” and ‘ Apothéose de la Symphonie 
Funébre et Triomphale” (Berlioz). Concert Populaire 
(March g) : Jupiter Symphony (Mozart) ; Ouverture Drama- 
tique (C. Dancla); Quintett, C minor, for pianoforte and 
wind instruments (Spohr); Rondino for wind instruments 
(Beethoven) ; Overture, “‘ Tannhauser’”’ (Wagner). Con- 
cert du Conservatoire (March 16}: Choral Symphony 
(Beethoven); Fragment from “ Orphée” (Gluck) ; “ Adieu 
aux Jeunes Mariés,” double chorus unaccompanied (Meyer- 
beer) ; Overture to ‘‘ Ruy Blas’’ (Mendelssohn). 
Leipzig.—Gewandhaus Concert (February 20): Over- 
ture, ‘‘ Lodoiska” (Cherubini); Pianoforte Concerto, G 
major, and Variations in F major (Beethoven) ; Symphony, 
A minor (Saint-Saéns), vocal soli. Conservatorium Con- 
cert (February 21): Quartett, F major (Beethoven) ; 
Concerto, C major (Reinecke) ; Violoncello Concerto 
(Reinecke). Euterpe Concert (March 4): Overture, “ Leo- 
nore ” (Beethoven) ; Pianoforte Concerto, C minor (Raff) ; 
Orchestral Serenade (Jadassohn); Symphony, G minor 
(Mozart). Conservatorium Concert (March 1): Quartett, 
E ‘flat major (Mendelssohn); Preludes and Fugues 
(Jadassohn) ; Violoncello Sonata, D major (Mendelssohn) ; 
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Finale to ‘‘Loreley’’? (Mendelssohn). Conservatorium 
Concert (March 7): Octett (Gade); Fantasia, F sharp 
minor (Mendelssohn) ; Andante and Scherzo for Violin 
(David) ; Trio, D minor (Mendelssohn), vocal soli. Last 
Euterpe Concert (March 11): Overture, “Sturm und 
Drang” (Bolck); Violin Concerto (Beethoven); Sym- 
phony, C minor (Gade). 

Berlin.—Concert of the Symphoniecapelle (February 27) : 
Music to ‘* The Ruins of Athens” (Beethoven) ; ‘‘ Wotan’s 
Abschied” and ‘‘ Feuerzauber ” from “ Walkire”’ (Wagner) ; 
Choral Fantasia (Beethoven). Bilse Concert (March 1): 
Overture, ‘Dimitri Donskoi” (Rubinstein) ; Spanish Dances 
(Moszkowski); Septett (Beethoven); Overture, ‘‘ Les 
Huguenots” (Meyerbeer). Concert of the Symphonie- 
capelle (March 5): Overture, “‘ Faust” (Wagner); Sym- 
phony, C major (Schubert); Clarionet Quintett (Mozart) ; 
Scherzo (Cherubini); Overture, ‘Oberon’? (Weber). 
Bilse Concert (March 8): Overture, ‘‘ Zauberfléte” 
(Mozart) ; Violin Concerto, No. 1 (Bruch) ; “ Phaéton” 
(Saint-Saéns) ; Symphony, No. 1 (Brahms); Overture, 
«« Egmont ’’ (Beethoven). 

Heidelberg.—Historical Lecture and Concert by Dr. L. 
Nohl (March 20): Subject: The Development of Choral 
Music from the Oldest Times to the Present Epoch. Musical 
Programme: Homer’s Hymn to Demeter (?); First Py- 
thian Ode of Pindar (fifth century B.c.) ; ‘‘ Der Wald hat 
sich erlaubet,” for three voices (fourteenth century) ; 
“ Alla Trinita beata,”’ for four voices (fifteenth century) ; 
“‘Improperia,” by Palestrina (1520-1594); Four-part 
Chorale, by Bach (1685-1750); Air, ‘‘O Isis und Osiris,” 
by Mozart (1756-1791) ; Prisoners’ Chorus from ‘“ Fidelio” 
(1770-1827) ; Four-part Song, “To the Forest” (Men- 
delssohn) (1809-1847); ‘‘ Ave Maria,” by Liszt (born 
1811); ‘‘Wach auf,” from “ Die Meistersinger,” by R. 
Wagner (born 1813). 

Boston, U.S.—Concert of the Apollo Club (February 19) : 
Hymn to Music (Lachner); Movements from Septett, D 
minor (Hummel); Duet, “ Non fuggir,” from ‘‘ Guillaume 
Tell” (Rossini) ; ‘‘ Evening’s Twilight” (Hatton) ; ‘‘ Song 
of the Spirits over the Waters” (Schubert) ; Songs and 
Glees (Rheinberger, Evans, Bishop). 

Salem, U.S.—Concert of the Salem Oratorio Society 
(February 17): Verdi’s ‘“* Requiem.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TEMPERED AND UNTEMPERED INTERVALS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


S1r,—I do not propose troubling you with any further 
remarks upon the German sixth. We all know how to use 
the chord, and that is, after all, the essential point. 

Two of your correspondents, however, having referred to 
my first letter, I will, with your permission, address a word 
to each of them. 

To J. F. I would point out that much smaller musical 
difficulties than are involved in a new signature for the 
minor key, have proved insuperable. My contention was 
that, taking our notation as it is, the relative signature is 
not obligatory upon any one; and I pointed out a way in 
which it may be, and frequently has been, avoided. 

And to J. L. I would reply that I have throughout taken 
the tempered scale for granted. In pleading for untem- 
pered intervals, I think he has forgotten one circumstance. 
When violinists do make a distinction between, for 
example EP and Df, they, in most cases, make it in an 
Opposite sense to that demanded by theory. Such a 
passage, for instance, as the following— 


=a 


is executed by them as if written— 
. Pn taee 
: J 
EP being, as we know, theoretically the higher pitch of 
the two, it is the pitch demanded in this case by the ear of 


the performer. 
_ A great player on a very poor instrument—unendurable 

















clearly. The concertina possesses separate reeds for ED 
and Dg, and although the pitch of these sounds is now 
identical (the instrument being equally tempered), there 
was in the earlier instruments a perceptible difference 
between them. Until the change was made, at his own 
suggestion, Regondi always, in passages of this nature, 
substituted the flat for the sharp. If he will make the 
inquiry, J. L. will find that solo violinists do the same. 

The study of acoustics is most interesting, and so is the 
theory of colours. But I cannot perceive that musicians 
and painters are directly concerned with these sciences. 
Modern music being based upon the tempered scale, we 
must needs sacrifice either pure intonation or the greater 
part of our musical literature. And if pigments reflecting 
impure colours suffice for the needs of the greatest 
painters, the musician may well be contented with such an 
approach to pure intonation as is not incompatible with 
the higher aims of the composer. 

I am, &c., 
Dover, March 5, 1879. Cc. W. 
THE DIAPASON NORMAL IN SPAIN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


Sir,—Your readers will be interested to learn that by 
a Royal Decree of February 21st the adoption throughout 
Spain of the Diapason Normal (la=870 vib. per second) 
has been ordered. 

The preamble inter alia recites: that a series of 
measures are proposed, which, having due regard for all 
interests, if they do not bring about the immediate general 
adoption of the Diapason Normal (and this result has not, 
in other countries, been attained all at once) will tend 
sooner or later to place Spanish lyrical art on a uniform 
footing with that of the most advanced countries of Europe. 

The decree provides that the National School of Music, 
the Academy of Fine Arts, and all normal schools for 
elementary instruction where music is a compulsory sub- 
ject, shall use the Diapason Normal. No subsidies shall 
be granted for any theatre, concert, school or society 
which does not adopt the same. 

Measures shall be taken to supply military bands with 
instruments adjusted to the new pitch, and as far as 
practicable to introduce it into all churches. 

No public moneys shall be employed in the purchase 
or renewal of instruments for hospitals, churches, &c., 
except upon proof that the said instruments are of the 
reformed pitch. 

Such national funds as are at present available for the 
propagation and protection of music may be employed in 
the assistance of such orchestras, &c., as shall satisfy the 
authorities that they are without the funds necessary to 
make the change. 

Standards of pitch are to be provided for public use at 
the Academy of Fine Arts of San Fernando, and the 
National School of Music, as well as at all provincial 
government offices. 

A subsequent Royal Order appoints a commission of 
seven members to see that the above decree is duly carried 
out. I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

10, Rushmore Road, Ceci, Burcu. 

Clapton Park, E., March 17, 1879. 





THE MONOTONE AND SPEAKING VOICE 
IN CHURCH. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 
S1r,—In his valuable Primer on “ Church Choir Training,” 
the Rev. J. Troutbeck gives it as his opinion that the 
‘Speaking Voice” rather than the Monotone is suitable 
for the Church’s prayers. Allow me to make a few remarks 
on this subject. The chief objection to the ‘ Speaking 
Voice”’ is this, that so few of the clergy find themselves 
able to ‘* speak’? the prayers with sufficient simplicity. 
And what more trying to the worshipper than to listen to 
an unctuous, well-mouthed delivery, in which the minister 
gives, what he imagines to be, the right emphasis to certain 
sentences and expressions of joy or sorrow. In using the 
‘‘ Speaking Voice ” for praying, one who is somewhat of an 
orator finds it difficult to avoid vanity and display, while a 
bungler, by his wrong emphases, «&c., distresses the con- 





in any hands but his—once showed me this necessity very 


gregation. On the other hand, by saying the prayers on 
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one note, the minister entirely sinks his own individuality, 
and becomes the mouthpiece of the Church, whose suppli- 
cations he offers before the Throne of Grace. And if, as 
Mr. Hullah states, go per cent. of the population possess a 
musical ear, I am convinced that a little patient practice 


” 


will make a clergyman a pleasant ‘‘monotoner,” whereas 
a great deal of practice will not make him, without natural 
gifts of oratory, a good “ speaker.” Add to this that the 
immemorial custom of the Church has been to recite prayer 
on a musical monotone, using also at times musical inflec- 
tions for the Collects, and I think a stronger case can be 
established for the use of the Monotone than for that of 
the ‘* Speaking Voice.”’ 
Yours faithfully, 
H. H. Woopwarp. 


MUSICAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


Srr,—Having been music-master in a private school, and 
also the author of a little volume “‘ An Introduction to the 
Theory of Music,” may I trespass on your valuable space 
for a few words on this subject in reply to Mr. Martin von 
Gibbs’ letter in your last month’s issue. 

I think the real cause of the evil is owing to the neglect 
of the study of the theory ; and as a result of such neglect, 
many boys, after being taught (?) merely the practice and 
execution of music at school for two or three years, desist 
from further study, because, without being grounded in the 
rudiments of the art, they find it too difficult for them, and 
that they make but little progress. One of my pupils, who 
played (?) the ** War March” and the “ Hallelujah Chorus ” 
was totally ignorant of the difference between a quaver and 
a crotchet, and I had the greatest difficulty in getting one 
hour a week allotted to me for class-teaching and theory. 
Indeed, the principal of a well-known Margate school when 
urged by me to adopt a theory book, which commenced 
with the staves and the names of the notes, replied that he 
found it too advanced for beginners. 

The public musical examinations—e.g., the Oxford and 
Cambridge (Local', the College of Preceptors, Trinity Col- 
lege, London, (Local), and the higher Examination for the 
degree of Bachelor in Music at Oxford and Cambridge—are 
all in the theory of music, no public performance being 
necessary ; and I think that the importance of combining 
with the practice of music the study of the theory of it cannot 
be too strongly urged upon principals of schools, choir- 
masters, and others engaged in tuition. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Chertsey, March 6, 1879. W. H. E. 


ORGAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF *“* THE MUSICAL TIMES,” 


S1x,—It has often occurred to me that a very decided 
improvement might be made in building organs (especially 
very small instruments) by having two sets of keys and 
stops to the same sound-board instead of only one—this, 
of course, would have to be effected by borrowing. Each 
set of keys and stops should be precisely similar, but acting 
independently of each other, thus enabling the player to 
obtain effects otherwise impossible. The value for solo- 
playing alone would be worth the extra outlay. 

Take for instance a small organ of five stops; say— 
Open Diapason, Claribella, Dulciana, Flute, Principal, 
with each stop available independently on both rows of 
keys and the advantage is at once apparent. I am aware 
that borrowing has disadvantages, but I think, all things 
considered, the above would be a decided improvement to 
an otherwise one manual instrument. 

Yours, &c., THoMAS ELLIsTon, 
Organist of St. Gregory’s, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE ORGAN IN THE 
ORCHESTRA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES,” 
Sir,—In Mr. Prout’s interesting and instructive paper 
“On the Employment of the Organ in the Orchestra,” he 
states that Haydn’s “‘ Et incarnatus,” of the 4th Mass, is 
the only instance of special organ-part writing he has met 
with by this master. Now the 12th Mass of Haydn is 















peculiar in this respect, as the score contains a part for 
Organ Concertante or Fundamente. The score of this 
work has never, I believe, been published. I havea friend 
who has built up, by transcription, a full score from the 
single parts. Mr. V. Novello also states, in a note to his 
arrangement, that he was indebted to a “MS. score 
formerly belonging to Dr. Burney.” My friend’s copy 
reveals several errors in the Novello arrangement. The 
motive, I have heard it stated, for writing the Organ Con. 
certante part, was that the organ and the orchestra occu. 
pied opposite and distant positions in the Church for 
which the Mass was originally composed. Mr. Prout may 
be able to gather reliable knowledge, and again favour your 
subscribers with another paper on the subject. 
Yours, &c., 


March 13, 1879. WILLIAM HE spy. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* Notices of concerts, and other information supplied by our friends 

in the country, must be forwarded as early as possible Po the 
occurrence ; otherwise they cannot be inserted. Our correspondents 
must specifically denote the date of each concert, for without such 
date no notice can be taken of the performance, 

Our correspondents will greatly oblige by writing all names as clearly 
as possible, as we cannot be responsible for any mistakes that may 
occur. 

Correspondents are informed that their names and addresses must 
accompany all communications. 

We cannot undertake to return offered contributions; the authors, 
therefore, will do well to retain copies. 

Notice is sent to all Subscribers whose payment (in advance) is ex- 
hausted. The paper will be discontinued where the Subscription is 
not renewed. We again remind those who are disappointed in 
obtaining back numbers that, although the music pages are always 
stereotyped, only a sufficient quantity of the rest of the paper is 
printed to supply the current sale. 

J. P. H. (Choir,” “ Quire”).—The words are interchangeable, but 
should be pronounced alike—Kwir. Undoubtedly Quire 1s the older 
form. On reference to the first folio of Shakespeare we find he 
never used the words Choir or Chorister In “ The Life of King 
Henry the Eighth,” describing the Coronation scene, he writes :— 
“ Quirristers singing "—* having brought the Queen to a prepar’d 
place in the Quire.”— The Quire with all the choisest musicke 
of the kingdome, together sang Te Deum.” We do not often at this 
day hear the singing boys called Quiristers, but the late celebrated 
wit and divine Sydney Smith used so to pronounce the word. 

W. H. Prince.—The Cantata‘ Hereward” will be performed in Fune 
next, at St. James's Hall, by the Borough of Hackney Choral 
Association, previously to which the vocal score will be published 
by Novello, Ewer and Co, 

A. Pirman.—We cannot undertake to give lessons in the theory of 
MUSIC, 

Josuua D, Horwov.—We are unable to furnish our correspondent 
with the information he desires, 

W. B. C.—We have often heard of persons who derive no gratification 
from listening to the works of the great composer mentioned, but 
our correspondent can scarcely expect us to tell him what we think 
“the probable cause of this.” 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF COUNTRY NEWS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for any opinions expressed in 
this Summary, as all the notices are either collated from the local 
papers ov supplied to us by correspondents. 


ABERDEEN,—The University Choral Society’s annual private concert 
has now fairly taken a place as one of the musical events of the year 
in Aberdeen, and the concert on the 7th ult. was as well attended and 
as well worth hearing as any of the former ones. The programme was 
miscellaneous, and included a collection of part-songs for male voices, 
all of which were adequately rendered, and showed signs of careful 
practising. Mr. Kirby played accompaniments on the organ to several 
of the choruses, with excellent effect. Mr. J L. Van Geyzel, in ad- 
dition to his two piano solos, which were both well received, played the 
accompaniments to the songs very efficiently, The solos were all ex- 
cellently rendered. Herr Meid acted as Conductor with his usual care 
and ability. 

Berwick-uPoN-T weep. — On Friday, February 28, the members 
of the Berwick Choral Union gave an excellent performance 
of Handel's Messiah. The soloists were Miss Robinson (soprano), 
Madame Armytage (contralto), Mr. Richardson (tenor), and Mr. 
Dodds (bass). The choruses were well sung, and the orchestral 
accompaniments given by a small orchestra of well-known pet- 
formers, Mr, Barker conducted, 


BigMINGHAM.—On Wednesday, the 5th ult., at a meeting of the 
Choir of the Church of the Saviour, a testimonial consisting of a 
beautifully illuminated address, handsome Sévres time-piece with 
vases en suite, was presented to Mr. Andrew Deakin on his resigning 
the office of Organist and Choirmaster—a post he had filled with great 
ability for upwards of thirty years. The presentation was made by 
Mr. Wm Glydon, and suitably acknowledged by Mr. Deakin, The 
proceedings were enlivened by the singing of several glees in which 
Mr. Bickley, Mr. Woodhail, Mr. Glydon, and other members of the 
choir took part——Mr. Stockley’s second orchestral Concert took 
place in the Town Hall, on Thursday, the 6th ult. The programme 
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comprised Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, the Overtures Wedding 

C ho (Mendelssohn), Preciosa (Weber), and The Naiades (W.S. 

nnett), and incidental music by Gounod and Rubinstein. Miss 
Emma Beasley and Mr. Barton McGuckin were the vocalists, and 
Herr Daubert solo violoncellist. The programme was admirably 
executed, several pieces being encored.——An invitation Concert of 
chamber music was given at the Masonic Hall on Thursday, the 13th 
ult. The artists were Mr. C. J. Duchemin, pianoforte; Mr. T. M 
Abbott, and Mr. Ward, violin and viola; and Mr. J. Owen, violoncello; 
the first-named gentleman being one of the promoters of the concert. 
The programme included Mozart’s Quartett in G minor, and the 
Quartett in A, Op. 26, by Brahms, for piano and strings; movements 
from Raff's Sonatain D, Op. 128, and Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, 
for piano and violin; the Duet in E flat, No. 2, Op. 39, Spohr, for 
violins; Schumann’s Romance in D minor, from Op. 32, and Bach's 
Gigue in G minor from the fifth French Suite for pianoforte. All 
were admirably rendered, and the concert afforded a great treat to 
local amateurs.——Messrs. Harrison's last popular Concert for the 
season took place in the Town Hall, on Monday, the 17th ult. The 
artists were Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Orridge, Mr. Maas, 
and Mr. Santley, vocalists; Mr. C. Hallé, pianist; Mons. Sainton, 

iolinist; Mr. Stimp » organist; and Herr W. Ganz, conductor. 
A miscellaneous programme of more than average merit was well 
executed, and the encores were numerous.——The Philharmonic Union 
gave a performance of Handel’s Samson in the Town Hall on Thurs- 
day, the 2oth ult. The principal vocalists were Miss Giulia Warwick, 
Miss Annie Butterworth, Mr. C. Abercrombie, Mr. D. Harrison, and 
Mr. Pountney. Mr. Stimpson rendered the accompaniments on the 
organ in his usual skilful manner, and Dr. Heap conducted. The 
performance was, on the whole, very good.——The third annual 
Concert by the teachers and children attending the Board Schools was 
given in the Town Hall on Friday, the 21st ult., and was as interesting 
and successful as any of its predecessors. , The Mayor (Jesse Collings, 
Esq.) and several members of the School Board showed their interest 
in the matter by attending. 

Biatrcowr1k.—The Blairgowrie and Rothsay Choral Society gave 
a performance of Mendelssohn's St. Paul, in the Town Hall, on 
Wednesday the 5th ult. The choir numbered over seventy voices, 
and was fairly balanced. The solos were well sung by Mrs. Myers, 
Birmingham, and Messrs. Grayson and Tuke, Lichfield Cathedral. A 
small but thoroughly efficient orchestra gave the overture and accom- 
paniments most satisfactorily. The choruses were very well suag, 
most commendable attention being paid to light and shade. Mr. 
George Neale, of Broughty Ferry, conducted with marked ability. 

Braprorp.—A performance of Verdi's Requiem was given at 
the Subscription Concerts, on Friday evening, the 14th ult., in 
St. George’s Hall. The chorus had been well drilled under the 
careful and experienced training of Mr. Burton, and Mr. Hallé’s 
orchestra was all that could be desired. The principal vocalists were 
Madame Sherrington, Mdlle. de Fonblanque, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and 
Herr Henschel. There was a large audience, though not so over- 
flowing as at some of the well-known oratorios. Mr. Hallé conducted. 

Bristo,.—On Monday, the 3rd ult., another of Mr. Riseley’s Mon- 
day Popular Concerts was given at the Colston Hall, when the pro- 
gramme included Romberg’s Symphony in E flat, Lachner’s “ Festal 
Overture,” Auber’s overture to La Siréne, and two compositions by 
Mr, J. L. Roeckel, who had written the same expressly for these 
concerts, Notturno, for flute, clarionet, and strings, and ‘‘ Marche 
Turque,” which were very well received by the large audience. The 
composer who conducted the performance was warmly applauded. 
Miss Amy Hare, R.A.M., played Sterndale Bennett's Caprice for piano 
and orchestra, Op. 22, and Herr August Lortzing was the vocalist. 
Mr. George Riseley conducted.——On Wednesday, the 12th ult, a 
Ballad Concert was given in the Colston Hall, under the direction of 
J. H. Macfarlane, Esq., in aid of the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund of 
the Great Western Railway Provident Society. The audience was 
a good one, and the following mostly local artists took part in the 
long programme provided: Miss Kate Probert, Madame Pattie Keate, 
Mr. Charles J. Cross, Mr. E. T. Morgan, Mr. H. J. Dyer, and Mr. 
W. D. Meaghan. Mr. George Riseley gave some solos on the great 
Organ, and a glee party also took part.——At the Monday Popular 
Concert on the 17th ult., the band performed the Wedding March 
(Mendelssohn), at the commencement of the concert, in honour of the 
Royal Marriage. The programme included the overtures Peter 
Schmoll (Weber), and Masaniello (Auber), Sir George Elvey's “ Festal 
March,” and Raff’s “ Festal March,” and for the first time some ballad 
music by R. L. de Pearsall. Beethoven’s Concerto in C minor, for 
ppeetarte and orchestra (Op. 37), was finely played by Miss Alice 

eathcote, Thalberg Scholar, R.A.M., who had composed the Cadenza 
Seeuelly for this occasion. Miss Maclean and Miss C. Stevens, two 
lady amateurs, and Herr Lortzing were the vocalists. Mr. A.W. Waite 
was leader of the band, and Mr. George Riseley conducted. 

Coventry.—An extra performance of the Messiah was given in St. 
Michael's Church, by the Musical Society, on Tuesday, the 18th ult. 
The magnificent church, which was kindly placed at the disposal of the 
committee by the Vicar (the Rev. Canon Baynes), was crowded to its 
utmost capacity, many persons being unable to obtain admission. 
The principals engaged were the Misses Robertson, Mr. Alfred 
Kenningham, and Mr. Hilton. The performance was preceded by 
prayer and concluded with the Benediction. The behaviour ofthe vast 
audience was, throughout, orderly and reverent, and the whole of the 
arrangements were most creditable to the churchwardens and stewards. 
On account of a disparity in the pitch, the organ (on which Handel 

imself played) was not used during the performance ; but the veteran 
Organist (Mr. Edward Simms) played the “ Benedictus” from Mozart's 
Requiem, whilst the people were assemb!ing. The Oratorio was con- 
ducted by Mr. Arthur Trickett, F.C.O., and the band and chorus num- 
bered upwards of 150 performers. 

Durwam.—The first evening Concert under the auspices of the re- 
cently established Philharmonic Society at Durham was given in the 
Town Hall on Thursday evening, the 13th ult., and was an unqualified 
Success. The Society was promoted in 1878 to meet a want in the city, 
under the presidency of the Mayor of Durham. Mr. D. Whitehead, 
of the Durham Cathedral Choir, was appointed Conductor; Mr. J, 

















Wood, leader; and Mr. S. Wilkinson, organist. The first part of the 
programme was devoted entirely to Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, the solos 
being sung by Mrs. Foggitt, Mr. G. Leatham, Mr. E. Gibbon, and Mr. 
. H. Grice. The choruses were exceedingly well rendered. The 
second part of the programme consisted of miscellaneous selections. 


EpinsurGu.—Professor Sir Herbert Oakeley gave an Organ Recital 
in the Hall, Park Place, on the 13th ult , when there was a large at- 
tendance. The programme was an interesting one, and opened with 
Handel’s “ Occasional Overture,” which the Professor played in good 
style. An Air, with variations, by Beethoven, elicited hearty applause ; 
and Weber’s “ Huntsman’s Chorus” received an encore, and was 
| partly repeated. Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March” was played in 
| commemoration of the Duke of Connaught’s marriage. A young 
| student gave two solos creditably ; the first a Prelude and Fugue by 
| Bach, showing his pedal as well as manual dexterity.——The members 
of the Amateur Opera Company, who last year achieved so great a 
success in their performance of Flotow’s Opera Martha, have been 
giving performances of the same composer’s Stradella at the Theatre 
Royal. No Engiish version of the libretto being in existence when 
the work was fixed upon, the translation was undertaken and admirably 
performed by Madame Zoblinsky, the wife of the conductor of the 
company. All the principal parts were creditably supported, and the 
choir sang with unfailing precision, satisfactory volume of tone, and 
intelligent attention to expression. The orchestra was a strong one, 
and gave a really good and finished rendering of the fine overture and 
picturesque instrumentation of the work. Under the capable direction 
of Mr. Zoblinsky, to whom a large share of credit is unquestionably 
due, the performances have been most successful. 


Gotcar.—On Saturday evening, the 8th ult., a performance was 
given in the Wesleyan Chapel, Outlane, consisting of selections from 
Handel's Messiah and Fudas Maccabeus. The principal singers were 
Mrs. Whitwam (soprano), Mrs. Crosland (contralto), Mr. Fred Lunn 
(tenor), and Mr. Oliver Singleton (bass). There was a chorus and 
band of about 150 performers. The leader of the band was Mr. Thomas 
Hirst, and the conductor, Mr. Henry Pearson, both of Golcar. 


GREENOCK.—A concert was given in the Temperance Institute on 
Monday, the 3rd ult., by the members of the Tonic Sol-fa Harmonic 
Society. The programme consisted of sacred and secular music. The 
singing of the choir was marked by precision and firmness of attack, 
and the solos were finely rendered by Messrs. G. Easton, D. H. 
Robertson, W. Kirkwood, and J. T. Fraser. The accompaniments 
were played by Mr. David Inglis, and Mr. John McCellum, A.C., 
conducted. 





Hauirax.—On Tuesday the r8th ult.,an Organ Recital was given 
by Dr. Roberts (Organist and Director of the choir at the Parish 
Church), upon the large new organ, built by Messrs. Conacher and 
Co., of Huddersfield, for the Stannary Congregational Church. The 
large and beautiful building was crowded to excess. The programme 
included J. S. Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor, and Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor; Mendelssohn’s Organ Sonata in A (No. 3); Han- 
del's Overture and Minuet to Samson; besides compositions by 
Widor, Guilmant, Gounod, Adams, &c. After payment of all expenses 
the sum of £30 was devoted towards the organ fund. The members 
of the Philharmonic Society gave a concert in the Mechanics’ Hall, 
on Wednesday night, the rgth ult. Mr. Whitaker, by whom the band 
and chorus were conducted, and to whom the success of the concert 
is largely due, must have felt highly gratified by the performance of 
the various pieces. The concert opened with Beethoven’s Symphony 
in C minor. Mr. Rickard was the only solo vocalist, and his songs 
were all well rendered. The part-songs were sung by the chorus of 
the Halifax Musical Society with excellent effect. The best were 
“Winds that so gently flow,” “ Who shall win my lady fair,” and 
Mendelssohn's “ Hunting Song.” Messrs. Pidduck and Reynolds 
played a duet on the flute and oboe, Mr. Whittaker accompanying on 
the piano. The only other feature of the concert requiring particular 
mention was the performance of Wagner’s Overture, Tannhduser, 
which was splendidly executed throughout. 





Hutu.—The second Concert of the season by the Harmonie Society 
took place in the Jarratt-street Music Hall on the 7th ulr., when there 
was a large attendance. The programme comprised Sir Sterndale 
Bennett’s sacred Cantata, The Woman of Samaria, and Mozart's 
Twelfth Mass. The band, though not numerically strong, gave an 
efficient rendering of the intricate accompaniments of both the works. 
The solo vocalists were Miss José Sherrington (soprano), Miss Helen 
D'Alton (contralto), Mr. Harper Kearton (tenor),and Signor Brocolini 
(bass). Mr. J. W. Stephenson conducted, Mr. E. Winter led the baad 
aod Mr. G. H. Smith presided at the organ. The Cantata was very 
creditably performed, and Mozart's Twel/th Mass, which occupied the 
second half of the concert, was given with minute attention to details 
as indicated by the composer. The choruses were taken up ardently, 
and the singing was exceedingly bright. 

Maipstone.—On Tuesday evening, the 11th u't., the members of 
the St. Paul’s Choral Society gave a performance of Handel’s 
Oratorio, the Messiah, in the Corn Exchange. The performers num- 
bered in all about 130. The principal vocalists were Miss Jessie 
jones (soprano), Miss Fanny Robertson (contralto), Mr. Harper 

‘earton (tenor), and Mr. R. Rhodes (have), Mr. J. B. Groem con- 
ducted. The choruses were all well given. Mr. W. Sinclair's 
trumpet obbligato to ‘‘ The trumpet shall sound” was greatly appre- 
ciated. The concert was most successful. 


MANCHESTER.— The Manchester Glee Union, of 20 male voices, gave 
its first annual Concert on Ash Wednesday, in the Cotton Exchange, 
Market Place, assisted by Miss Lucy Watson, Miss Cotterell, Miss 
Cario Dean and Miss Price. A new glee, “ Merry boys at sea,” for 
male voices, composed by J. Yarwood, sung for the first time, was 
vociferously encored. Many other pieces were admirably rendered, 
and the concert was highly successful. Mr. Carrigan was pianist, and 
Mr. J. Yarwood conducted.——-The choir of the Athenaum Musica? 
Society gave a Concert, on Wednesday evening, the 5th ult., which 
was as well attended as usual. Part-songs formed the staple of the 
choral selections, and these were chosen from amongst the best of their 
kind, The chief attraction of the evenirg was the first public perform- 
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ance of Dr. Hiles’s glee, “ The wreck of the Hesperus,” a picturesque 
setting of the words which must succeed whenever it is given with 
such precision as on this occasion. The solo vocalists were Messrs. 
Shorrock, Jones and Tomlinson. 

Mosstey.—On Saturday the 8th ult. a concert was given in the 
Congregational School, Micklehurst. Mrs. Warren and Miss Ada 
Moore, assisted by Mr. Tom Maude and Mr. Winterbottom, pupils of 
Mrs. Warren, were theartists. The singing of Mrs. Warren gave the 
utmost satisfaction, and Miss Ada Moore received enthusiastic 
applause for her several solos. Several part-songs, rendered by the 
singing class, were highly effective. Mr. Thomas Lees Buckley pre- 
sided at the pianoforte, and Mr. W. Maude conducted. The concert 
‘was very successful. 

Norwicu.—The fifteenth Concert of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Musical Society took place in St. Andrew’s Hall on the 13th ult., when 
there was the usual good attendance. It being the day of H.R H. the 
Duke of Connaught’s marriage, Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Wedding March” was 
performed at the conclusion of the concert. The programme com- 

rised compositions by Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Wagner, Heller, Lizst, Geyer, Blumenthal, Gabussi, Tours, 
and the Conductor, Dr. Bunnett. The pianoforte contributions of 
Mr. Arthur E. Bunnett were exceedingly interesting. Two move- 
ments from Beethoven's Pianoforte Concerto in C (Adagio and Allegro) 
were brilliantly given, Mr. Bunnett displaying a vigorous touch and 
great facility in execution. The vocalists were Miss Faith Howlett, 
who appeared for the first time at these concerts, and was highly 
successful, Mr. Minns and Mr. Brockbank. Handel’s fine choruses 
‘‘ The many rend the skies” (Alexander's Feast), and “ May no rash 
intruder” (Solomon); Beethoven’s ‘‘A calm sea and prosperous 
voyage ;” Wagner's “Faithful and True” (Lohengrin), and Dr. 
Bunnett’s part song, “ Spring,” were very creditably rendered. 


Oxrorp.—The Philharmonic Society performed Elijah in the Corn 
Exchange, on the 11th ult., to a large audience. The chorus singing 
was marked by spirit and lightness. The solo parts were entrusted to 
Miss Emma Beasley, Mrs. Mudie-Bolingbroke, Mr. Shakespeare, and 
Mr. Santley ; and the work was conducted by Mr. Taylor——Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann, assisted by Mdlle. Redeker, as vocalist, gave a 
Pianoforte Recital in the Town Hall, on Tuesday, the 18th ult. 


PaisLEY.—The members of the Paisley Musical Association con- 
cluded the session on the 2oth ult. with a performance of Handel’s 
— Maccabeus in the Abbey Church. The principals engaged were 

adame Ernst (soprano), Madame E. Frith (contralto), Mr. Verney 
Binns (tenor) and Mr. E. Frith (bass). The orchestra was under the 
leadership of Mr. Wm. H. Cole, and Mr. Thomas Berry presided at 
theorgan. Mr. Alexander Thomsonconducted. The choir throughout 
the Oratorio performed their duty in a manner that at once testified 
that they had been careful observers of their conductor’s directions, 
and the result was that they materially assisted him in making the 
concert one of the mostenjoyable and successful that has ever been 
given by the Society. 

Rrpon.—Since the opening of the magnificent organ at the Cathe- 
dral, the organist, Mr. E. J. Crow, has fully displayed the power and 
capacity of the instrument. The services generally have, with 
increased musical power, rapidly improved, and under the supervision 
of the Precentor, the Rev. S. Joy, the congregation have now pre- 
sented to them something becoming the head church of the diocese. 
With this advance in the services, and while the efficiency of the 
present choir cannot be questioned, it has been felt that to give full 
effect to many of the anthems, the power of the singers is altogether 
inadequate, and, consequently, the Dean and Chapter have decided on 
Sundays to make an addition to the choir of six voices—bass, tenor 
and alto—which will also probably be augmented by a few additional 
treble voices, and thus the Precentor and organist will have the 
satisfaction of seeing their efforts to produce good music well sustained 
and ably carried out by a powerful and efficient choir. 


St. Neots.—A performance of Handel’s Messiah took place in the 
Corn Exchange on Tuesday evening, the 11th ult., under the able 
direction of Mr. Liddle, Organist of the Parish Church. The band 
consisted principally of professional artists engaged for the occasion. 
Miss Hobson presided at the pianoforte. Mr. J. S. Liddle, Mus. Bac. 
(son of the Conductor), was first violin, and his clever performances 
were highly appreciated and warmly applauded. Amongst the 
vocalists only three professionals were engaged. On th: whole the 
singing of the choruses reflected great credit on Mr. Liddle. 


Terre Haute, Inp., U.S.A.—On Friday, February 14, at the third 
«oncert of the Oratorio Society Handel's Messiah was performed 
before a large audience at the Opera House, and repeated on thie fol- 
lowing day. The solos, which were taken by members of the Society, 
were exceedingly well rendered, and the same may be said of the 
choruses, especially “‘ Surely He hath borne our griefs,” “ All we like 
sheep,” andthe “ Amen.” The Society consists of a chorus of 146 voices 
and a band of twenty-six instruments. The Conductor, Mr. Anton 
Shide, is the teacher of music at the Indiana State Normal School, 
which is situated here. He possesses nearly all the qualities of a good 
conductor. Tbe full score, orchestral parts, and chorus-beoks were 
from the press of Novello, Ewer and Co. 


WakerieLp.—An Organ Recital was given in Salem Chapel on the 
18th ult., by Mr. W. Blakeley, on the occasion of the re-opening of the 
organ after enlargement and improvement. A well-selected pro- 
gramme served to show the capabilities of the instrument, and several 
vocal solos agreeably varied the proceedings. 


Winpsor.—A popular ballad Concert was given in the theatre on 
Monday the roth ult., by Messrs. Mellor and Christian of Eton College. 
There was a large attendance, and the applause was frequent and 
hearty. Miss Baxter and Miss Annie Sinclair were highly successful 
in their selections. In addition to the ballads a few glees were given 
by Messrs. Mellor, Christian, Hunt, and Hilliard. A capital band 
selected from one of the regiments in the town played a choice selec- 
tion of instrumental music. 


WisHaw.—The annual Concert of the local Choral Association was 


wonted success. Haydn’s Creation was the work performed, the 
orchestra and chorus—all members of the Union—numberin 150, 
The solos were sung by Madame Ernst (soprano), Mr. Verney Binns 
(tenor), and Mr. Edwyn Frith (bass). Mr. Thomas Steed, the able 
leader of the band, did excellent service in the performance throughout, 


WoLveRHAMPTON.—The Members of the Festival Choral Society 
gave their third subscription Concert ofthe season at the Agricultural 
Hall, on the roth ult. Amongst the executants were Mr, Charles Hallé, 
Herr Straus, Signor Piatti, and Herr Berzon; Mr. Mann accompanied, 
and Mr. Stockley officiated as conductor. The vocal soloists were 
Miss Anna Williams (soprano), and Miss Helen D’Alton (contralto), 
The programme consisted of selections from the works of Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Gounod, Sullivan, Glover, Mozart, Locatelli, and others, 
The choruses in “ Hear my prayer,” and some glees, including one 
entitled ‘‘ Hushed in death,” by Dr. Hiles, which in 1878 obtained the 
prize offered by the Manchester Gentlemen’s Glee Club for the best 
serious glee, were well sung by achoir numbering 150. 


WorcestEeR.—The Philharmonic Society gave its third and last 
Concert of the season, on Tuesday the 18th ult., Mendelssohn’s St. Paul * 
(first part), and selections from Handel’s Samson being chosen for per- 
formance. The soloists were Miss Marian Williams (soprano), Mr, 
Abercrombie and Rev. E. V. Hall (tenor), and Rev. W. Jekyll (bass), 
Master Blandford of the Cathedral choir sang the alto music in St, 
Paul. This concert was one of the most successful given by the 
society. The band, though small, was effective, and the trumpet 
obbligato of Mr. Robinson, of Hull, in Samson, and the violoncello 
obbligato, in St. Paul, by Mr. Hill, of Birmingham, were finely 
played. Mr. Done conducted, and Mr. A. R. Quarterman presided at 
the harmonium. 


OrGAN APPOINTMENTS.—Mr. E. F. Seppings, Organist and Choir- 
master to S. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate Street, E.C.—Mr. Arthur 
Henry Lye, to Zion Congregational Church, Toronto, Ontario.—Mr, 
A. M. Colchester, Organist and Choirmaster to St. Augustine's, 
Highbury New Park, N.—Mr. Edwin Rake, to St. Philips’s Church, 
Georgetown, Demerara, West Indies.—Mr. J. W. Dry, Organist and 
Director of the Choir to the Parish Church, Cavan.—Mr. William 
Blakeley, Organist and Choirmaster to the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Wakefield, Yorkshire.—Mr. E. A. Sydenham, to St. James’ Church, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


Cuorr APPoINTMENTS.—Mr. William Marr (Alto) to St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh.—Mr. James B. Sarjeant, Director of the Choir 
to St. Ann’s, South Lambeth.—Mr. Charles Rowcliffe, Choirmaster to 
St. Botolph, Aldgate. 








OBITUARY. 


On the 8th ult., at Hadleigh, Suffolk, Henry Harpacre, for 45 
years Organist of Hadleigh Church, aged 72. 

On the 8th ult., at 26, Rue Veron, Paris, A. M. R. Barret, late of 
31, Gloucester Street, Regent’s Park, and Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, aged 76. 

On the 8th ult., at 10, Powis Road, Brighton, of bronchitis, SamuEL 
Brewer, of 23, Bishopsgate Street Within, and 14 and 15, Poultry, 
Cheapside, aged 62. 

On the roth ult., at 93, Sun Street, Bishopsgate, E.C., Danie, 
Sepewick, Hymnologist. 

On the 17th ult., at Salisbury, SARAH, the wife of WILLIAM PRICE 
AYLWARD, aged 74. 

On the 18th ult., suddenly, at Huddersfield, Luke Liversincz, 
aged 57. 

On the 22nd ult., at his residence, 1, Randall Well Street, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, and late of 41, New Bond Street, London, CHARLES 
OLLIVviER, aged 74, of acute bronchitis. 








Will be Ready on April 15, 


TONIC SOL-FA EDITION OF 
MENDELSSOHN’S 


FOUR-PART SONGS 


(COMPLETE) 
FOR SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, AND BASS. 


Price One Shilling. 





Op. 41. Op. 59. 
1. In the woods. 13. The woods. 
2. O fly with me. 14. Early Spring. 
3. One night there came. 15. Departure (O hills, O vales) 
4. Over the grave. 16. The nightingale. 
5. May song. 17. The vale of rest. 
6. On the sea. 18. Hunting song. 
Op. 48. 
7. The first day of Spring. Op. 88. 
8. The primrose. 1g. For the New Year. 
g. The celebration of Spring. 20. The happy lover. 
10. The lark’s song. 21. The shepherd’s song. 
11. Morning Prayer (The deep 22. The wood minstrels. 
repose of night). 23. The victors’ return. 
12, Autumn song. 24. The wandering minstrel. 
Op. 100. 
25. Remembrance. 27. Spring song. 
26. Praise of Spring. 28. In the forest. 


Each Song will be published separately. 





given in the Town Hall, on Wednesday evening, the rgth ult., with its, 





LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
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~~ DURING THE LAST MONTH. . 
Published by NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
EBER, C. M. VON.—* Preciosa.” An Opera. 


The English words translated by the Rev. J. TROUTBECK. 
8vo, 1s. 6d, 
OMBERG, ANDREAS.—* The Transient and 
the Eternal.” An Ode. 8vo, paper covers, Is. 
ADSBY, H.—* The Lord of the Isles.” Chorus 
Parts, Is. 
OLE, DR. W.—The Story of Mozart’s Requiem, 
carefully compiled from the best and most authentic sources. 1s. 
ADSBY, H.—Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, in 
D major, for Voices in Unison and Organ. 8vo, 4d. 
ILLER, C. E.—Benedicite omnia Opera, set to 
Chants. Post 8vo, 2d. 
OZER, FERRIS.—Magnificat and Nunc dimittis. 
Short and easy setting. 8vo, 4d. 
AKELEY, SIR HERBERT.—Benedictus. (Sup- 
plementary to the Service in E flat.) Vocal parts, 8d. 
e TEILE, H. WALMSLEY, Mus. Bac.—* Christ 
our Passover.” Full Anthem for Easter. 8vo, 4d. 
AMSON, L.—‘ By the rivers of Babylon.” Full 
Anthem (8vo Anthems 197). 4d. 
“For the mountains shall depart.” Full 
Anthem (8vo Anthems, 198). 3d. 
TAINER, J.—‘‘ My hope is in the Everlasting,” 
and ‘“ Awake, thou that sleepest.” Anthem for Easter Eve (with 
Solo), or Eastertide (Chorus only), or for general use. 8vo, 6d. 
ILSON, H. A. B.—‘* We praise Thee for the 
glorious resurrect:on.” Verse Anthem for Easter. 8vo, 1s. 
OLLAND, C.—‘The Triumph of Death.” 
(Novello’s Part-Song Book, 400.) 8vo, 3d. 
USBAND, REV. E.—‘“ Jerusalem.” A Christ- 
mas Hymn. Words by the Rev. GErarp Mouttris. 8vo, 4d. 
OOTH, J.—‘‘It was a lover and his lass.” 
(Novello’s Part-Song Book, No. 422.) 3d. 
ROWN, A. H.—‘ This is the birthday of my 
love.” Part Song, s A.T.B. 8vo, 4d. 
AREBROTHER, BERNARD.—* The great god 
Pan.” Part-Song. The Poetry by E. B. Brownina. 8vo, 6d. 
IERSON, H. H.—‘Now the bright morning 
star.” (Novello’s Part-Song Book, 401.) 8vo, 3d. 
OBERTI, GIULIO.—(Novello’s 8vo Edition of 
Trios.) No. 64, “ Peace,” 3d.; No. 65, ‘‘ Fare thee well,” 3d. ; 
No. 66, “ Twilight,” 4d.; No. 67, “ The Night,” 3d.; No. 68, “* Charm- 
ing little valley,” 3d. 
MART, H.—(Novello’s 8vo Edition of Trios.) 
No. 69, ‘ Our home shall be on this bright isle,” 4d. 
YOUNG, W. J.—‘ To a sleeping child.” A lullaby. 
Four-Part Song. Words by EpmMuND WALBURN. 8vo, 2d. 
OVELLO’S TONIC SOL-FA SERIES. 


Tothe sons of Art. Cantata. MENDELSSOHN .., 3d. 

No. 100. The Lord is my strength (Easter). V.NoveLto.., 1d. 

ior. Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem. J.Scorr ... oe Id. 
ROSSLEY, HASTINGS.—* Love laid his sleep- 
less head.” Song (Bass). Poetry by A. C. SwinBurNE. Is. 6d, 


AUL, ALFRED R.—* Faithful yet.” Song. 
Words by E. OxENFORD. 2s. 


cENENY, P.—‘‘ Oh! call my brother back to 
me.” Song. Poetry by Mrs. Hemans. 1s. 6d. 


T P. M.—Six Songs. Book II. 3s. 
(OOD WIN, W. QUELLE.—The Miltiades’ 


March, for Pianoforte Solo. 1s. 6d. 
AYDN.—Menuetto from Quartett in D minor, 


Arranged for the Pianoforte, by AGNES ZIMMERMANN. Is. 6d, 


SAMSON, LOUIS.—Danse Norvégienne, pour le 


Pianoforte. Op. 32.- 2s. 


ZMMERMAN N, AGNES.—Suite for the Piano- 
forte. Op. 22. No.1, Prelude, 1s. 6d.; No. 2, Mazurka, 1s. 6d.; 
No. 3, Scherzo, 2s.; No. 4, March, 2s. 


PARK, DR. W.—‘“ Organists’ Quarterly Journal,” 
Part XLII. 5s. Prelude forthe Diapasons(G major), T. L. Forbes. 
lla Marcia Funebre (C minor), Reinhold Succo, Konig] Music- 
ector, Berlin. Postlude (D major), Sydney R. Coles, F.C.O. 
Four Short Introductory Voluntaries—r1. C major; 2. G major ; 





E flat major; 4. G major; Arthur Johnson. Postlude (C major). 
. Cardini Cole, .C.0. ’ sit 





THE LATE DR. ELVEY’S PSALTER. 


THE PSALTER; 


OR, CANTICLES AND PSALMS OF DAVID. 


Pointed for Chanting on a New Principle, with Explana- 
tions and Directions. 





BY THE LATE 


STEPHEN ELVEY, Mus. Doc., 


Organist of New and St. John’s Colleges, and Organist and Choragus 
to the University of Oxford. 


EIGHTH EDITION. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ALSO, 


A CHEAPER EDITION 


(the Eleventh). 


With a Memorandum on the Pointing of the ‘GLORIA PATRI,” 
by Sir G. J. ELVEY. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


THE CANTICLES SEPARATELY 


(Sixteenth Edition). Fcap. 8vo, 6d. 








The Psalter is used at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and 
at many Cathedrals. 





“ There can be no doubt but that we owe most of what is good in the 
chanting of to-day to the (seven years) labcur and care bestowed on 
the first edition of this work issued in 1856.”—Musical Standard, 
September 25, 1875. 

“ Taken as a whole, Dr. Elvey’s work has not been surpassed. .. . 
We believe that educated musicians generally—with a sense of the 
importance of this part of worship—if they must chant from such a 
pointed Psalter, would prefer Dr. Elvey’s conscientious framework to 
any other we know.”—The Orchestra, January, 1878. 

OxrorD AND Lonpon: JAMES PARKER anp CO. 


THE PSALTER AND CANTICLES 
POINTED AND SET TO ACCOMPANYING 
CHANTS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
By the Rev. SIR H. W. BAKER, Bart., and 


WILLIAM HENRY MONK, 
Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College, London. 








The Cheap Edition, with Vocal Score (Gregorians in unison), is now 
ready ; size, double post 16mo. 


Limp cloth, cut flush, and lettered ‘ule we eee 28. Od. 
Cloth boards, turned in, and lettered... pra ewe 28. 6d. 
Cloth boards, turned in, gilt lettered, red edge we 38. Od 


A large Imperial 8vo Edition, with accompanying harmonies for 
the Gregorian Tones, is in the Press. 

The distinctive object aimed at is to unite under the same pointing 
two forms of chant hitherto considered incompatible—the Ancient 
and the Modern, the Gregorian and the Anglican—and to introduce 
a new form of Chant, which is commended with confidence for the 
use of Parish Choirs. 

The work includes about 50 varieties of the Gregorian Chants, some 
from sources not easily accessible; and about 390 chants of the 
Anglican form, of which 100 are more or less well known, the remainder 
having been composed expressly for this work by musicians of distinc- 
tion, including most of our Cathedral Organists. 

Canticles only, 6d., 9d., and 1s. : 

Tonic Sol-fa and Plain Song Editions will be published as soon as 

ossible. 
P London: W. Crowes and Sons, 13, Charing Cross, S.W. 


MR. J. SHARPE (Oboeist). 
For Oratorios, &c., address, 235, Lidgett Hill, Pudsey, near Leeds. 


N.B.—Bandmasters and others supplied with the New Model Oboe. 
Best Oboe Reeds, 2s. each. Staples recaned, 1s. each. 


OPRANO wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMENT in 
a Church of England choir. Address, H. L., 32, East Street, W.C. 


HOIR BOYS.—TREBLES WANTED for 
S. Barnabas, Bell Street, Edgware Road. £5. Apply to the 
Rev. R. W. Burnaby, 17, Blandford Square. 


S ALTO.—WANTED an ENGAGEMENT ina 
4 Church Choir. Good references. Apply, stating full particulars, 
to Charles Locke, 110, Westmorland Road, Walworth, S.E. 


N ALTO (Gentleman) is required for a West- 
End Church. Sunday services and a Week-Evening practice. 
£20. Address, C. A. B., Messrs. Novello’s, 1, Berners Street, W. 
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EN and BOYS WANTED for the Choir of 

S. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate Street. Boys paid according to 

ability. Apply at the Church, on Tuesday, April 1, at 6.30, or after 
any service. 


EMOVAL of RESIDENCE.—Mr. ABER- 

CROMBIE respectfully requests that all communications 

respecting engagements be addressed to his new residence, Ellerslie, 
Bedford Park, Chiswick, W.; or N. Vert, Esq., 52, New Bond Street. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 

for the Church of S. Margaret, Anfield, Liverpool. Stipend, 

£70 per annum. Fine three-manual Hitt organ. Address, Rev. J. 
Sheepshanks, Ar Anfield, near Liverpool. 


N ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER of some 
years’ experience, who has had great success in Choir- 
Training, will shortly be open to an ENGAGEMENT. The highest 
testimonials and references. A Choral Service and good Organ 
desired. Address, B., Organist, care of Messrs. Novello, Ewer and 
Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 
A LADY (Pupil of Mr. John Francis Barnett) | is 
open to ENGAGEMENTS as TEACHER of the PIANO- 
FORTE in Schools or Families. First-class testimonials. Address, 
K. D., Mr. Stedman’s Musical Agency, 12, Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, Ww. 


N OPENING in a Provincial Town for a Good 

VOCAL PROFESSOR, able to teach English, French, and 
Italian Singing. No opposition. Address, M., Messrs. Novello, Ewer 
and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


ANAGERor SALESMAN, &c., DISENGAGED, 
or would travel. Practical. Been through factory. W. G., 

36, Beresford Road, Stoke Newington Green. 

IANOFORTE TUNER (Experienced), from 
Cadby’s, seeks an ENGAGEMENT. Understands Harmoniums. 

Address, 425, Fulham Road, West Brompton. 

TUNING CONNECTION to be LET or for 
ALE. For particulars apply to C. J. T., High Street, Blech- 

ingley, near Redhill. 
RGANS, CHURCH or CHAMBER, New and 
Second-hand.—Several very superior Instruments of various 
sizes, by eminent Builders, for SALE or HIRE. Can be had on easy 
terms of purchase. Apply, Carder, East London Organ Works, 

9, Burdett Road, Mile-End Road, London, E. 

6 jyeny for SALE. Two manual, CC to G; pedal 

organ, full compass; variety of stops ; fine tone. Apply, E.C., 

9, Burdett Road, Mile- End Road, London, E. 

OC BGAN (powerful). Two manuals, 6 stops, and 27 
pedals. By letter, W. J. Haywood, 179, Drummond Street, N.W. 
RGAN PEDALS to Pianos with organ action: 

is complete, £4 10s. F. Haywood, 179, Drummond Street, 









































CC ORGAN for SALE. A bargain. Thirty-one 
stops, 3 manuals, and pedals. Can be finished by Easter. 
Apply to T. S. Noe: Organ Builder, 25, Pentonville Road, N. 

w ready, No. XIX., 76 columns, price 2d 

USICAL. OPINION AND MUSIC TRADE 

REVIEW, the Musical Literature of the Month, and journal 

of the Music Trade. Letters to J. F. Reid and Nephew, Advertising 

Agents, 14, George Street, Mansion House, E.C. Trade supplied by 
Pitman.—A specimen copy free on receipt of post-card. 


MENUETTO 


FROM 
HAYDN’S QUARTETT IN D MINOR, 
For two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, arranged for the Pianoforte, by 
AGNES ZIMMERMANN. 
Price 3s. 
London: NoveELLo, EWER and Co. 


PIANO SOLO. Price 3s. 


March of the Israelitish Warriors 


From the Oratorio of Judith. 
Composed by Dr. Jacos BrapForp. 
London: Weekes and Co., 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 

















By the same Author. Piano, 3s.; Organ, 3s. 


MARCHE HEROIQUE. 


London: Simpson and Co., 33, Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


Mesic_ PUPIL’S REGISTER, by Dr. Jacos 


Braprorp. Price One Shilling. 
London: Simpson and Co., 33, Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


OTICE.—To the MUSIC TRADE.—CHARLES 

SALAMAN’S PIANOFORTE and VOCAL MUSIC hereto- 

fore published by Mr. LamBorn Cock, 63, New Bond Street, has been 
TRANSFERRED to Messrs. STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Cco., 

84, New Bond Street. 












Just published. 


PRECIOSA 
AN OPERA 


COMPOSED BY 


C. M. VON WEBER. 


THE ENGLISH WoRDS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN VERSION oF 
>. A. STERNAU, BY THE Rev. J. TROUTBECK. 


Price 1s. 6d. 
London: NoveLio, Ewer and Co. 


NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 


IMPORTED BY 


NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 








s. d, 
BARGIEL, W.—Third Trio arranged for Piano duet. Op. 37... 15 0 
BEHR, F.—Les songes dorés. Waltz for Piano. Op. 409 wo 4 @ 
— L’Amaranthe. Polka for Piano. Op.410 .. «> Beg 
BRONSART, H. VON.—Ballade for Piano. Op.5 6 0 
— Nachklange aus der Jugendzeit. Tonbilder for Piano. 
Op. 2. Two books ... each 7 0 
CHOPIN, F.—Praeludium (Nos. ‘6 and 5 from Op. 28), arranged 
for Harmonium or Organ (with pedal obbligato) . 3 0 
FORSTER, A.—Six Sonatinas for Piano. Op. 42. Book I.,7s.; Il. 9 6 
GADE, N. W.—Octett. Op. 17. Arranged as Piano duet - 140 
GIESE, TH.—In stiller Nacht. Serenade for Piano. Op. a 3 0 
— Frihlingsblithen. Idylle for Piano. Op. ds 30 
— Treue Liebe. Gavotte for Piano. Op. 27. 20 
GOUNOD, CH. aa Airs de Ballet, “arranged for 
Piano, complete 3 6 
— La Procession sacrée. Marche for Piano solo. 6 0 
The same, for Piaro duet .. 7 0 
— ‘A.—Nordische Suite arranged as Piano duet. 
8 o 
HUBER, H. —Sonate for Piano ‘and Violin. “Op. -12 0 
KIRCHNER, TH —Four ee for Piano. Op. 37 one f OFS 
The same, singly... ove = sen +. each 2 0 
— Twelve Studies for Piano. “Op. 38. Infourbooks... ,, 5 0 
KRUG, D.—Les Trois Amis. Small Fantasias on favourite 
operas for three Teese onone seamed samen Op. 349, 
eg I, 2, 3 4, and 6 os Cath: § 
5 
LASSEN, E.—Grande Polonaise saab Orchestra. “Op. 63— ’ 
Full score a wre fe - 10 0 
Orchestral parts Sve ae - 20 0 
Piano solo ake ies ‘ae ie tee . 5s 
Piano duet... 7 0 
— Die Linde am Ettersberg. OP: 64. Vocal score 5 0 
—— Five Songs with Piano. Op. 65 > 7 0 
LOw, J.—Das Echo am See. Piece for Piano. ‘Op. 345 20 
an ein Tag der Wonne. Piece | for Piano. Op. 347 26 
~— Romanze for Piano. Op. 348 20 
LULLY. —Gavotte for Orchestfa i. Arranged by R. Kleinmichel— 
Full score " oes O20 
Orchestral aed ois at We ae ne - § 2 
Piano solo é oon ove ee a ° 10 
Piano duet... suo yi eos ie _ 20 
Piano and Violin 2 0 
Piano and Violoncello. sae a « OS 
LYSBERG, CH.—Kefiets intimes for Piano. Op. Y 45» 3 0 
MATTHISON- HANSEN, G.—Three Pieces for Piano. ‘Op. 10 4 0 
— Novelette for Piano and Violoncello. Op. 12 7 0 


PARRY, C. H. H.—Trio, E minor, for heiaaai Violin, and 


Violoncello eee . 18 0 
REINECKE, C.—Six Sonatinas for Piano . one ona is ae 
RIES, F.—Quintett i in C agi Op. 28. Score . eee ++ 10 0 

ar eve Pe |e 
STANFORD, Cc. VILLIERS. ~“sonate in “A major, for Piano 

and Violoncello. Op. 9 ies 7s ao SS 48 
VOGEL, M.—Two easy Seeesisinn for Piano. Op. 35_... each 4 0 
WAGNER, R.—Six Transcriptions from Lohengrin for i 

or Harmonium (with pedal obbligato) ... 5 0 
—— Ouverture to Tristan and Isolde, arranged. for Organ o or 

Harmonium (with pedal obbligato) . pA 4.0 


London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 


GLINKA’S POLONAISE 


(WITH CHORUS), 
FROM “LIFE FOR THE CZAR.” 
Octavo. Price Threepence. 
London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 


CC BARLES SALAMAN’S LATEST SONGS.— 


A LEAVE- te ge .. T.0r 8. Words by Algernon C, Swinburne. 
SWEET, HAVE HE 
ROSES . Or Ss. a Malcolm C. Salaman. 
WHAT SHALL I ‘SEND. 
TO THEE, SWEET ?c. ors. Pa 
ag gas New Irish 
-c. orm, és 
ZULEIKA. “Oriental Ro- | 
mance ie in Arthur O’Shaughnessy. 
London: hietntee, Ewer and Co. 








Malcolm C. Salaman. 


Perceval Graves. 
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New Edition. 


HE PSALTER. Ricuarp ReEDHEAD,| 
Organist of St. Mary Magdalene’s, Paddington, 
London. 


HE PSALTER and PROPER PSALMS, 


from the Book of Common Prayer, pointed and set 
to the Ancient Church Tones. Edited by RicHARD 
REDHEAD. Price 2s. 





ANTHEMS FOR EASTER. 
HE LORD WAKED AS ONE OUT OF 
SLEEP. Anthem for Easter. By J. L. Hatton. 
Price 3d. 
AWAKE, THOU THAT SLEEPEST. 
Composed by G. B. ALLEN. Price 4d. 


Anthem. | 





HE DAY-SPRING FROM ON HIGH. 
An Anthem. Music by Cu. Gounop. Price 3d. 


ORD, THOU HAST BEEN OUR 
REFUGE. Anthem. Composed by HENry SMART 

for the Sixth Annual Festival of the London Church Choir 
Association, 1878. Price 1s. 








OTETTS FOR FEMALE VOICES. 


By JoHnN HvuLvan. 


WE WAIT FOR THY LOVING KINDNESS, O 
GOD. Is. 


THY WORD IS A LANTERN. 1s. 
THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. 1s. 
The above may be had complete in paper covers. 2s. net. 





AN EVENING SERVICE. 
AGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS. 


Set to music in the key of G major, for the Sixth 
Annual Festival of the London Church Choir Association, 
1878. By Henry Gapssy. Price 6d. 


WENTY CELEBRATED MARCHES. 
Arranged for the Organ, with Pedal Obbligato. (In 
Four Books.) By Dr. Sparx. Price 3s. net, each book. 





ConrTENTS. 


. G. F. Handel. March in Scipio. 
- Orlando di Lassus. March (F major). 
G. F. Handel. Dead March in Saul. 
- Schumann. Birthday March (C major). 
. Joseph Haydn (E flat). 
- Joseph Haydn (C major). 
W. A. Mozart. March in Zauberflite. 
. Glick. March Religiosa. 
. L. Cherubini. March in Medea. 
. L. van Beethoven. Funeral March. Com- 
posed on the death of a hero. 
11. F. Schubert. Grand March (C major). 
12. F. Schubert. Grand March (G major). 
Book 3. 13. Spontini. March (La Vestale). 
14. Hummel. Roman March. 
16. Wagner. Bridal March (Lohengrin). 
Book 4. 17. Chopin. Marche Funébre. 
18. Spohr. March (¥essonda). 
19. Meyerbeer. March (Camp of Silesia). 
20. Wagner. March (Tannhdéuser). 


Book 1. 


Book 2. 


oo SIAN PW YD 





CARMEN 


OPERA BY GEORGES BIZET. 





PIANOFORTE SCORE. 
6s. 


VOCAL SCORE. 


Italian and German, 12s. French, 12s. 





Menuet de L’Arlesienne 


Pour piano executé par THEODORE RITTER. Musique de 
GeEorGES Bizet. Price 4s. 





Vingt Melodies 


Par GeorGeEs Bizet. Chant et piano. Price 8s. 








(These Books are indispensable to Organists, &c.) 


FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES. 





Spring’s Advancing. 


Four-Part Song, by Henry Smart. Price 14d. 





Pack Clouds Away. 


Four-Part Song, by ALFRED CELLIER. Price 14d. 





The Northern Star. 


Four-Part Song by Henry Smart. Price 14d. 





Fly Night Away. 


Four-Part Song, by SaMuEL Reay. Price 14d. 





Stay at Home. 


Four-Part Song, by ALFRED CELLIER. Price 14d. 


Lady, I think of thee. 


Four-Part Song, by James Cowarp. Price 14d. 








Who knows what the Bells say ? 


Four-Part Song, by HENRY PARKER. Price 14d. 





Cuckoo. 


Four-Part Song, by SaMuEL Reay. Price r4d. 





In the Early Morning. 


May-day Chorus for Boys’ Voices, by Rev. E. HusBAND. 


Price 14d. 





London: METZLER & CO., 37, 


Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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LINDSAY SLOPER’S 


TECHNICAL GUIDE 


TOUCH, FINGERING, AND EXECUTION 


ON THE 


PIANOFORTE. 


Price Three Shillings. 








“ Concise, clearly written, and full of valuable precepts. The minor 
scales being given in both ways, the harmonic and the arbitrary, gives 
special interest and importance to the guide, which is in every way to 
be commended.”—The Queen. 

“We quite agree with the author of this book that a very decided 
line should be drawn between pianoforte ‘studies’ and pianoforte 
* exercises;’ for it is only by a vigorous practice of mere finger-work 
that true mechanism can be obtained; and to hope to play any of the 
Studies of the great masters, therefore, before the hand has been pro- 
perly trained by ‘ exercises,’ is manifestly absurd, for it is beginning at 
the wrong end. Mr. Sloper truly observes, ‘No one should attempt 
Moscheles’s Chromatic Study (No. 3 of Book I.) who has not thoroughly 
mastered the simple chromatic scale, nor, to take an easier instance, 
hope, by practising Heller’s First Study, Op. 46, to obtain the even- 
ness of touch and clearness of articulation which only a steadfast 
adherence to five-finger exercises can give.’ To those who believe in 
the truth of these remarks the book before us will prove of the utmost 
value. The author modestly says, ‘I shall be glad and flattered if it 
meets with the approbation of my professional brethren,’ and we can 
scarcely doubt that his hope wiil be realised ; for although pianists do 
not always agree as to the method of fingering certain passages, the 
broad principles are sufficiently recognised, and it is good that pupils, 
in the absence of the master, should have so systematic a work to refer 
to. Weare glad to find that Mr. Sloper recommends the practice of 
what may be termed the ‘harmonic’ as well as the ‘ melodic’ minor 
scale.”—Musical Times. 

London: ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 


ASHDOWN & PARRY’S 


CATALOGUES OF MUSIC. 








Partr. PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONIUM. 

Part2z. VOCAL. 

Part 3. HARP, CONCERTINA 

Part 4. VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, ORCHESTRA, &c. 


Part 5. FLUTE, CORNET, CLARIONET, &c. 


Sent Gratis and Post-free to any part of the World. 





London: ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 


ASHDOWN & PARRY’S 


YELLOW CATALOGUE for 1879. 


COMPILED EXPRESSLY FOR THE USE OF THE 
TRADE, PROFESSION, AND SCHOOLS, 


COMPRISING A 


SELECTION OF UPWARDS OF 4,000 STANDARD 
MUSICAL WORKS, IS NOW READY. 


Among the Composers of Pianoforte Music will be found the names 
of Beethoven, Bach, Bertini, Chopin, Clementi, Czerny, Cramer 
(John), Dussek, Handel, Haydn, Henselt, Hummel, Herz, Kalkbrenner, 
Liszt, Mendelssohn, Moscheles, Mozart, Scarlatti, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Schulhoff, Thalberg, Weber, &c., &c. Among the Vocal— 
Bishop, Braham, Arne, Dibdin, Callcott, Shield, Horn, Purcell, Haydn, 
Moore, Mazzinghi, Handel, &c., &. SENT GRATIS AND POST- 
FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. All applications for 
trade terms must contain card, circular, or reference. 











London: ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 


HIME & ADDISON’S. 


Latest Publications. 


COMPOSITIONS, WITH WORDS, BY 
EDWIN WAUGH. 





8. 
Come whoam to thi cchilder and me. Song P. Delavanti 3 
What ails thee, my son Robin. Bian oe . H.Phillips 3 
Eawr folk. Song .. ne .. J.J. Harris 3 
The Dule’s i’ this bonnet c o’ mine. Song N. Dumville 3 
The Sweetheart Gate. — Set to an old — Melody, 

“ The Manchester Angel” a my 3 
Come, Mary, link thi’ arm i’ mine. Song G. Eyles 3 
I’ve worn my bits 0’ shoon away. Song .. E. DeJong 4 
God bless these poor folk. Song H. Burrowes 3 
Yesterneet. Song... ea Te H. Burrowes 3 
’Twas onarosy morn. Song ... ion English Melody 3 
Christmas Morning. A.T.T.B. Folio... Dr. Smith, net o 
The Moorland Witch. Song C. Greenwood 4 
The Wanderer's Hymn. Song ae ra H. Bond 3 
What makes your leaves fall down. Song ... H. Bond 3 
Oh, had she been a lowly maid. Song . T. W. Gillibrand 3 
The Wounded Lark. Song H. Bond 4 


Complete, bound in roan, leap, ‘gilt, net, 1S. 
London Agent: J. WiLLrams, 24, Berners Street, W. 
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SIX SELECTED MOVEMENTS 


From Mendelssohn's Organ Sonatas. 


ARRANGED AND FINGERED WITH FULL PEDAL INDICATIONS, 
ALSO STOPS MARKED FOR THE ORGAN BY 


JAMES LOWE. 











No. — s. d. 
1. Adagio. Sonatar ... nen ave io ae «. Ret og 
2. Allegro Maestoso. Sonata 2 bie ‘os es Bos b 2a 
3. Andante Tranquillo. Sonata3 ... ses oe me » O09 
4. Andante Religioso. Sonata, ... - oi ee » 10m 
5. Allegretto. Sonata 4 me sab se i ae » mee 
6. Andante. Sonataé ... is ia oe ae oe » 09 
Complete, 3s. 6d. net. 
Manchester: Hime and ADDISON. 
London; C. JErrerys. 
SACRI RED. 
s. d 
Hear my voice. Anthem James Lowe 0 4 
Watch and Pray. Anthem oe pas ...W. Lockett 4 0 
The Lord is my strength. Anthem. ... J.J. Harris, folio, net 2 9 
Three Introits, by J. J. Harris. Folio, 34. each. — o 6 
The Confession (Harmonised) . sd o!r 
Manchester : Hime and AppisoM. 
PIANOFORTE. 
s. d. 
March inF ... C. B. Grundy 4 0 
Bachelor’s Polka J. L. Goodwin 3 0 
Grande Valse Brillant A. Greek 3 0 


Manchester: ‘Hie ail Apvison. 








SIX NEW PART-SONGS. 


Words by CHARLES SWAIN. 
COMPOSED BY 


CHARLES J. HALL. 


Flowers ... si ae yy 
Morn _... . rete ie hee eg rm 
The camp is up se ra ra Pe Sis ” 
The Meadow Gate ... By: ey +e ry ” 
First emotions iy ou aes sos pa . 
The Dawn a ay a oe RN is ” 
Manchester: Hime and AppISoN. 
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Manchester : HIME & ADDISON, 


30, VICTORIA STREET. 
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RICORDI, 
265, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO RICORDI’S CHEAP 








PUBLICATIONS. 
Net Prices. 
PERGOLESI. s. d. 
La Serva Padrona... dae a ‘~ «.. Vocal score 2 0 
CIMAROSA. 
Ii Matrimonio Segreto “a ae 40 
DONIZETTI. 

Anna Bolena ee TR eS ar F. 3 6 
Linda di Chamounix as ree Mf 40 
VERDI. 

Requiem mag ses <a tea a 4 0 
CHERUBINI. 

Requiem (for Men’s Voices) “aa a ‘ 1 6 
MERCADANTE. 

Third Mass (for Men’s Voices) ‘és a us I 6 
F. LISZT. 

Agnus Dei (Verdi’s “‘ Requiem”), for Pianoforte, Organ or 
Harmonium re as Pet pe Se ae snes ihe © 
Aida (Verdi’s), Transcription, Pianoforte  ... ae ae as © @ 

F. P. TOSTI. 

Amore Waltz, Pianoforte i“ as ie at a nue <r O 
4 A SS ee 0 ee ee ee ee ee 

Eco di Napoli, containing 50 of the most popular Neapolitan 
Songs ... po as as ve aa aie a ne Sa @ 





Lists of every description gratis and post-free. All works produced 
in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 


Augener & Co.'s Quarto Editions. 











NEW ORGAN VOLUMES (in Blue Paper Covers). s. d. 
ANDRE, J.—Voluntaries for the Organ, Op. 65... es met 3 0 
BACH, J. S.—12 Preludes and Fugues. Edited by Scorson 

CLARK ... =. hs i i kite bass ee ee er ee 
CLARK, SCOTSON.—15 Marches (Marche aux Flambeaux, 

&c., &c.) Oblong... vie wah ee Ke net 4 0 
—— 12 Choruses from Handel’s Oratorios ... - = 
—— 12 Songs from Handel’s Oratorios a ae 
—— First ae in Organ-Playing ... is ices ne pe a 
GLADSTONE, F. E.—The Organ Student’s Guide __.... wa @ 
—— Organ Music for Church Use ... ou le ia ee 
PAUER, E.—March Album. A Collection of 45 of the most 

celebrated Italian, French, and German Marches, Arranged 

. J. WEsTBROOK wt eds es hae eee. net ° 
RINCK, CH. H.—Organ Music. Selected, Edited, and Adapted 

to English Instruments, by F. E. GLADSTONE ... «w. net 3 0 

NEW HARMONIUM VOLUMES (in Blue Paper Covers). 
CLARK, SCOTSON.—15 Marches for Harmonium solo (Marche 

aux Flambeaux, &c., &c.) ... itis “a oe - net 3 0 
-—— Voluntaries for Harmonium solo da wil oo ees ai 
~~ First Steps in Harmonium Playing ° 


LOW, JOS.—Harmonium Album, A Collection of 100 Favourite 
Songs and Airs, &c., arranged in progressive order. For 
Harmonium solo __... pi a bees iat ae 2. @ 

PAUER, E.—March Album, containing 45 of the most celebrated 
Italian, French, and German Marches. Arranged for Piano 
and Harmonium by Jos.Low ... «suse eves et OSC 

~—— The same, for Harmonium solo by ScoTson CLARK — = 4 

London: AuGENner and Co., 86, Newgate Street; Foubert’s Place; 
and 81, Regent Street, W. 


Just published, 


PIANOFORTE PIECES 


BY 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 


Op. 76. 





First Book. 8s. Second Book. 8s. 
No. 1. Capriccio, F sharp minor. | No. 5. Capriccio. C sharp minor. 
» 2. Capriccio. B minor. »» 6. Intermezzo. A major. 
» 3. Intermezzo. A flat major. » 7+ Intermezzo. A minor. 
» 4 Intermezzo. B flat major. » %. Capriccio. C major. 
Sold at half-price. 


POPULAR CANTATAS 
In the Staff Notation. 


COUNTRY LIFE. By E. F. Rimpautt, LL.D. 2s. 6d. 

THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. By Henry LaHee. 
(Folio.) 6s. (Separate Voice Parts, 1s. each.) 

THE WRECK OF THE ARGOSY. By W. H. Bircu. 
38. 

THE BURNING SHIP. 
(Nearly ready.) 

THE PICNIC. ByJ.R. Tuomas. ts. 

ESTHER, THE BEAUTIFUL QUEEN. By Brap- 
BURY. 2s. 6d. 

DANIEL. By Root and BrapBury. 2s. 6d. 

THE PILGRIM FATHERS. By Roor. 2s. 

THE HAYMAKERS. By Root. 4s. 

BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. By Roor. 2s. 6d. 

THE BLESSING OF THE CHILDREN. By Lanece. 
Is. 

THE FLOWER QUEEN. By Root. 2s. 6d. 

*,* Tonic Sol-fa Editions of all these Cantatas may be had. 

Lonpon: J. CURWEN & SONS, 8, Warwick Lang, E.C. 


FOR THE CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION. 

EIGHTY MUSICAL SENTENCES, to illustrate Chro- 
matic Chords, composed by G. A. MAcFaRREN, M.A., 
Mus. Doc., Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 
and Professor of Music in the University of Cambridge. 
With preface and analytical table. Price 3s. 


NEW WORK ON COUNTERPOINT. 


TEXT BOOK OF COUNTERPOINT, by GeorcGE 
Oakey, Mus. Bac., Cantab. Price ts. 


Lonpon : J. CURWEN & SONS, 8, Warwick Lang, E.C. 
A COLLECTION OF 


SACRED MUSIC FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS. 


EDITED BY 


JAMES TILLEARD. 
One Shilling. 
London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. 


A COLLECTION OF 


SECULAR MUSIC FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS. 


EDITED BY 


JAMES TILLEARD. 
London: setine tote and Co. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


A CANTATA FOR FEMALE VOICES 
THE POETRY WRITTEN BY 
ALFRED TENNYSON 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
HENRY LAHEE. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
London: NoveL_Lo, Ewer and Co. 





By B. F. Baker. (2s.) 














THE WATER-FAIRIES 
A CANTATA FOR FEMALE VOICES 
The Poetry written by EpDwarD OXENFORD. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


FRANZ ABT. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
London: Nove.tLo, Ewer and Co. 


NEW CHARACTERISTIC PIANO DUETS. 


By Cuartes Devereux. “The Village Gossips,” price 5s. 





(30 stamps). “Cavalry March,” price 4s. (24 stamps). 





LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


Ewatp and Co., 16, Argyll Street, Regent Circus, London, W. 
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SIXTY-THIRD EDITION. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, ENLARGED. 


A specimen copy post-free for twelve stamps. 
COLLEGIATE AND SCHOOL 
SIGHT-SINGING MANUAL. 


For Cuoirs.—The easiest system that can be obtained for training, 
improving, and learning to read music at sight. 
For Scuoois.—Every requisite for learning music, and reading at 
sight in a few lessons. 
For Cuorav Societies.—The exercises will be found invaluable, 
tending to produce musical effects seldom heard. 
London: WEEKEs and Co., 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street. 


COLLEGIATE SERIES PUBLICATIONS. 


VOCAL TUTOR (as. 6d. net). Containing 


Treatise on Voice and Vocal Art, with Anatomical Illus- 
trations of the Vocal Instrument. 


SOLFEGGI. Arranged as Duets and 


Trios, specially adapted for High Schools for Girls and 
Singing Classes. Books I. and II. 3s. each, net. 


PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 58 pages. 


as. 6d. net. 


ORGAN TUTOR. By F. ARcuHeEr. 


38. 6d. net. 
PART-SONGS, MADRIGALS, 


Anthems. By R. L. De Pearsatit, Dr. WESLEY, &c. 
See ‘Collegiate Series” Catalogue. 110 numbers now 
ready. From Twopence each. 


CONSECUTIVE 5ths and 8ves. 
Essay by R. L. DE PEARSALL. 2s. net. 
To be continued. 





London: WEEKES and CO., 16, Hanover Street, W. 
Just published. 
BOOK 2. 
COLLEGIATE AND SCHOOL 
SINGING MANUAL. 


Containing 
FIFTY FOUR-PART SONGS, MADRIGALS, MOTETTS, 
CHORUSES, GLEES, &c. 





Price One Shilling. 
A specimen copy post-free for twelve stamps. 
London: Weekes and Co., 16, Hanover Street, W. 
THIRTEENTH EDITION. 


Paper covers, 1s.; bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CATHEDRAL CHANT BOOK. 


Containing nearly 200 Single and Double Chants; Gregorian Tones. 
London: Weekes and Co., 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street. 
PECIMEN of the CHROMATIC STAVE or 


KEYBOARD SYSTEM of NOTATION 
(From the “* Old Hundredth.”) 
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Note.—The spaces correspond with the White aren and the lines 
with the Black Keys of the Piano, Organ, &c., the wide spaces em- 
baracing two notes each. 

Advantages of the system: Accidental Sharps and Flats abolished, 
remote keys made easy, and the proper key on the Piano, &c., for 
every note, clearly indicated by the space or line on which the note 
stands. For further explanation, address J. Dyson, Albert Road, 
Farnworth, Bolton, enclosing stamp. 


OCIETY OF ARTS MUSICAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS.—Set of Six Specimen Examination Papers, for the 

guidance of intending Candidates, compiled by W. MesTon. Price 1s. 
Aberdeen: A. Brown and Co. 


IX’S NEW FLUTE MUSIC.—SIX ORIGINAL 
DUETS for FLUTE and PIANO, by this rising Composer, 
forming a most important contribution to the flautist’s répertoire, are 
now ready, 2s. each, or 8s. the set, post-free. 
London: EwAtp and Co., 16, Argyll Street, Regent Circus, W. 














WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, LL.D., 
Professor in Queen’s College and in Bedford College, London. 


\ \J1LHEM'’S MANUAL of SINGING for the use 
of Teachers i Pupils. Parts I.andII. Price 2s. 6d. each; 
or Serge in cloth, 5 

EXERCISES or FIGURES contained in Parts I. and II. of the 
eek: for the use of Pupils. Books I. and II. Price 8d each. 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Figures in Part I. of the Manual. 
Nos I. to VIII. ina Parcel. Price 6s. 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Exercisesin Part I. of the Manual. 
Nos. IX. to XL. in Four Parcels of Eight Nos. each. Price 6s. per 

arcel. 
. LARGE SHEETS, containing the Pipes in Part II. of the Manual, 
Nos. XLI. to LII. in a Parcel. Price 9 

TIME and TUNE in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, a New 
Method of Teaching Vocal Music. Price 2s. 6d. 

EXERCISES and FIGURES contained in “ Time and Tune,” for 
the use of Pupils. Price 1s. sewed in paper, or Is. 2d. limp cloth. To 
be had also in two Parts, price 6d. each sewed in paper, or 8d. each in 
limp cloth. 

CHROMATIC SCALE with the Inflected Syllables used in “ Time 
and Tune,” on a Double Sheet of Extra Medium paper, price ts. 6d. 

CARD of the CHROMATIC SCALE, with the Inflected Syllables 
used in ‘“‘ Time and Tune,” price 1d. 

NOTATION, the Musical Alphabet, 6d. 

RUDIMENTS of MUSICAL GRAMMAR. Price 38. 

GRAMMAR “¢ MUSICAL HARMONY. Royal 8vo. Two Parts, 
price 1s. 6d. each 

EXERCISES to GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. Royat 
8vo, price Is. 

GRAMMAR of COUNTERPOINT, hat! z Price 2s. 6d. 

HYMNS for the YOUNG, New Edition, 8 

SCHOOL SONGS for Two and Three VOICES. Two Books, 


6d. each. 
INFANT SCHOOL SONGS. Price 6d. 
OLD ENGLISH SONGS for SCHOOLS. Harmonised, 6d. 
EXERCISES for the CULTIVATION of the VOICE. 2s. 6d. 


London: Lonemans and Co. 





Nearly ready. In post 8vo, cloth. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 


A Popular Exposition of the General Theory of the Art, as based on 
the researches of HELMHOLTZ. 


Being the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, in February and March, 1877 
By WILLIAM POLE, Mus. Doc., Oxon, 


Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh; one of the 
Examiners in Music to the University of London. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 





Now ready. Fourth Edition, Revised and Corrected. 


A TREATISE ON HARMONY 


AND THE 
CLASSIFICATION OF CHORDS. 


With Questions and Exercises for the use of Students, 
By JOHN STAINER, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Cloth, Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. 





Dedicated, by permission, to the College of Organists. 
N TUNING THE ORGAN: Illustrated. Also 
an APPENDIX, containing faults in action with remedies. 
Price 2s. 6d. P.O.O. to A, Hemstock, Diss, Norfolk. 


HE RUDIMENTS of MUSICAL THEORY. 


By Louisa Corrie. 
London: LamsBorn Cock, 63, New Bond Street, W. 


HEORY of MUSIC. 
A FIRST BOOK he Edition), 
A SECOND wok, 
THIRD BOOK, 
By LOUISA GIBSON. 
Author of “ The Class Scare! ABC.” 6d. Highly recommended 
by Dr. Macfarren and the leading musicians of Great Britain. 
London: Weekes & Co.; NovELLo, Ewer & Co.; WHITTAKER & Co. 


HE PIANIST’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to 

THEORETICAL KNOWLEDGE and MANUAL EXECU- 

TION. By F. Weser, Resident Organist, German Chapel Royal, 

St. James’s Palace. Third edition, 4s. net.’ “A work eminently cal- 

culated to improve the method of teaching the piano.”—Daily News. 

London: J. B. CRAMER; NoveLto, Ewer and Co.; ScuotT and 
Co.; Stantey Lucas and Co. 


TRUTH AND EASE IN MUSIC. NO MORE SHARP OR FLAT 
KEYS FOR INSTRUMENTALIST OR VOCALIST. 


Just published, price Sixpence, with illustrations, a new edition (1879) of 


‘THE SEQUENTIAL SYSTEM OF MUSICAL 
NOTATION 
By WILLIAM A. B. LUNN. 
“Its completeness and simplicity, when once understood, should 
recommend it to universal adoption.”—Blackburn Standard. 
London: E. W. ALLEN, 11, Ave Maria Lane. 























